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LIBER MEMORIALIS, 


BY PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 


LAKE SURFACES, 


> N the preface to these papers | 
the indulgence of the reader | 


has already been claimed for 

one unavoidable defect—the 

want of order in their first 

appearance. 

wide extent and intinite dif- 

ficulty of the topics, I find 

myself obliged to consult con- 

venience. As it so happens 

.. that the aspects of lake sce- 

nery are very familiar to me, 

I begin with this subject ; but 

without desiring to give to it 

any particular degree of prominence or pre- 
cedence. 

As the intention of this work is to give 
the reader, in as small a space as possible, 
a full epitome of the natural science on 
which truth in Art is founded, it cannot be 
wholly new; and the better a reader may 
be already acquainted with the subject, the 
more facts he will find noted which were 
known to him before. The pretension to 
entire originality in works of knowledge 
could never be entertained or allowed by 


any one aware of its accumulative na- | 


ture. In this respect there is a marked 
difference between works of knowledge and 
works of thought or of imagination. An 
entirely new thought may occur to a man, 
though even then there must have been 
suggestions from the thoughts of others to 
lead him up to it; but there is no instance 
of an entirely new science occurring to a 


man, for even when some one has built a | 


new science, the materials have always 
been for the most part already quarried for 
him by others, and laid around him for his 
constructive hand to arrange in visible 
order. For this work I ghall take my 
materials where I find them, whether in 
nature, or in the works of other writers, or 
in the works of true and observant artists. 
Still, though I am not required to have 
discovered everything I lay down, I am 
bound in honour to have verified everything 
by reference to nature, and this is what in 
euch instance I undertake to do. And, 
after all, this is the main difference between 
trustworthy workmen and indolent, un- 
trustworthy ones. The first sometimes dis- 
cover ; but they a/ways test and verify. The 
second neither discover, nor test, nor verify ; 


' 


Owing to the | 


| seen under the same effect of light. It will | 


| be our business to note so many of these 
varieties as may be necessary to teach us to 


| see any others whep we may have the op- | 


portunity of observing them in nature. 


In mapasing the study of water, a small 
sheet of it is most convenient; but the 


belief that the complicated 
large expanses can be gu 
| stood, by reference to small ones. The two 
| chief causes of the remarkable phenomena 


| that so frequently occur on great lakes | 


are the distinctness of appearances at a dis- 
tance, which, when seen near, are almost 
imperceptible; and the variety of results 


it. 

An impression exists that the wind cannot 
blow two ways at once. Until we have got 
rid of this superstition, no knowledge of 
water phenomena is possible to us. The 
wind can blow a hundred ways at once. 
The best way to conceive of the winds is to 
think of them as winged creatures, which 
skim the surface of the earth in many and 


KILCHURN CASTLE, LOCH AWE, 


PERFECT CALM, 


in their right places on the canvas, and 
then put a looking-glass under them, which 
gave all the inverted images, as he thought, 


truly. If he had modelled the objects, and 
placed them in their right relative situa- 


tions, then the looking-glass would have | 


given him the true reflected relations; but 
his device simply turned the picture — 
down, and left 

unchanged. 


Thirdly. An artist believed that a re- | 


flection must represent the image of the 
shore as it would appear to a swimmer 
lying on his back in the water. This seems 
less naif than the preceding errors ; but it 
is still a great mistake. If it were not, it 
is evident that the reflections would remain 


the same even when the spectator ascended | 


produced on a large expanse by the simul- | 
taneous action of various air-motions over | 





the relations of the objects | 


various directions when they are only 


| amusing themselves ; but which unite more 


unanimeusly when they have longer jour- 
neys before them. 
1. Absolute calm.—Quite perfect calm is 


rare; but it does occur, nevertheless, occa- 
sionally. It needs little comment or ex- 
reader is particularly warned against the | 
henomena of | 
at, or under- | 


planation. Perfectly calm water reflects 
every object exactly as a piece of looking- 
glass does. There exist, however, one or 
two popular errors, against which it is as 
well to be warned. 

First, the ssest possible blunder of 
all. I emnediliae a picture in an English 
exhibition, representing a pool, with a king- 
fisher flying over it. The artist (I withhold 
his name out of compassion) painted his 
kingfisher truly enough; but when he came 


| to its reflection, he simply painted a second 


kingfisher, flying in the water in exactly 
the same attitude as the first. He forgot 
that the reflection ought to have been in- 
verted. 

Secondly. An amateur once told me 
that he had discovered a capital plan for 
overcoming the difficulty of drawing reflec- 
tions. He simply painted the objects first 


ana 


Draw a horizontal line A B. 

Let two or more lines as © D, F G, in- 
tersect A B at E. Draw the lines I H, 
K J, also intersecting A B at E, and so 
that the angle K E B shall be equal to the 
angle D E B, and the angle I E B to the 
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to higher levels; whereas we see less and | 
less of the reflections in water as we rise | 
higher, and when we look down on a lake | 
from a high mountain, we see little else but | ‘ 
a reflection of the sky. |angleG E B. LetalineQ R, perpendicular | 

Without entering into any detail of | to A B, intersect these lines at L, M, N, 0, | 
optics, the apparent result may be accurately | and P. | 


but repeat, like children, what other people 
have told them. 

The first point to which I beg the reader's 
attentian is, that water is not to be rudely 
divided under the two heads of smooth water 
and rough water; but that between the = 
there are thousands of gradations, eac : tH : 
having laws of its own, a3 if all were calculated as follows :-— A B is the water level; M and I. are 
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supposed successive positions of a spectator | this ought to be carefully borne in mind by | we accurately know the particular tj 


on the shore of the lake. O and P are 


by pale green. Differences so marked as | the colour of reflections so much that 


imaginary positions of a spectator wfader the | all who have to judge of Art, or they may 


earth, descending as the other ascends. 
Suppose earth and water transparent from 
0 to E and P to E. Then whatever the 
subterranean spectator could see of the real | 
shore at H and J from O and P, so much | 
will the upper spectator see of its image 1n 
the water when he looks to E from M and 
L. The parallax of objects will be the same 
in both cases as the real spectator ascends, 
and his imaginary double descends imme- 
diately under him. 

The picture in calm water has, therefore, 
the advantage of being not a precise repro- | 
duction of what we see on the shore, but— 
what is infinitely more interesting—a re- 
production under an entirely new arrange- 
ment. You get one harmony of form and 
colour on the real shore, and then in the 
water another and quite different harmony, 
made out of the same elements. 

It is not possible to guess or deduce by 
reasoning the true relative situations of re- 
flected lake shores, because to do that we 
must know not only their apparent shapes 
but their real ones: and nobody knows 
the real shape of objects in landscape. It 
would take months of careful survey to 
ascertain the true shape of any mountain. 
To have landscape reflections quite right 
they must be noted from nature. In in- 
vented landscapes all we ask is that they 
look right. 

A reflection in perfectly clear water with 
no mist on its surface is necessarily darker 
than the object reflected on account of a 
loss of rays which the water absorbs. When 
mist intervenes, a kind of scumble is passed 
over the reflection which raises it to a higher 
pitch of light; and as a shallow yet dense 
stratum of mist often covers the surface of 
calm water without intervening between the 
eye of the spectator and objects a few feet 
high on the opposite bank, it so happens 
that in suchcircumstances the reflection may 
be even lighter than the object reflected. 
Again, if the water carries in suspension 
particles of light-coloured earthy matter, 
these will mix with the reflections and 
lighten them, if there is light enough in the 
sky to illuminate these particles. In the 
late evening a calm pool of light-coloured 
muddy water reflects as deeply as does 
clear water. Again, there isa considerable 
difference in the depth of reflection in differ- 
ent lakes, owing to the colour of the water 
itself. That of the lake of Geneva isa kind 
of ceruleum passing into emerald green ; it 
is very pale, and does not injure delicate 
tints; the reflections of the 


shores are 
consequently very pure 


and brilliant. 
Windermere is clear, though less so than 
Geneva, but the water has a pale brownish 
colour, and its reflections are modified ac- 
cordingly. Loch Awe is stained with peat, 
its own colour being, when dex p, as nearly 
as possible that of London porter: the con- 


sequence of this is that Loch Awe reflects 
its shores, as it were, In a Claude glass 
mixing brown with all their hues These 
(itferences of local colour in water aff ct all 
ts appearances in daylight; in the late 
evening they ure of 1 uch less « oOnsequence, 
They vary also in the rintluence very greatly 
even in daylight itself. Under a cloudy sky 
the stain in the bog-waters of the highlands 
seems usually of exaggerated ds pth, but a 
bright sky almost overcomes it. The local 
colour of water is always most visible in 
shadow and in the darkest reflections. Th 
haded sich of u black boat on Loch Aw 
giv : 1 rms eflection, because the water 
Teague tes © HACK , In pale green water 
wae Fehecon Of Diack in shadow is rendered 


| unintentionally be guilty of grievous i- 


justice towards artists whose only fault is to 


be better informed than their critics. The | 


| 2. Invisible motion.—A slightly tremuloys 


_movement in water, entirely invisible jy 


difference of colour in the water itself affects 


| the water represented, we are not shy 
| petent to judge of the truth of colour in the 


| painting. 











INVISIBLE MOTION. SHORE UF LNNISTRYNICH, LOCH AWE. 


. 


itself, is nevertheless strong enough to 
elongate a reflection. As this motion in- 
creases, the reflection elongates more and 
more, till it approaches the character of a 
ripple. Unless you observe whetier reflec- 
tions are elongated or not, you cannot dis- 


ISOLATED CALMS. CRAIGANUNIE 


‘of course) whatever that 
water would reflect if the 
Of all the phenomena of water that I know 

these isolated calms, with the variety of 
breezes which surround them, are the most 
exquisitely beautiful; but out of kindness 
to any young paiuter who may read this, I 


portion of the 
whole were calm. 


tinguish between absolute calm and a calm 
which is not quite absolute. ; 
3. Isolated calms.—Light breezes, of which 
more presently, are so capricious that they 
often leave small mirrors of perfect calm 
entirely untouched. These mirrors reflect 


AND BLACK ISLES, LOCH AWE. 


ought to add that these things are entirely 
beyond the cognizance of all but the m ; 
careful observers. Consequently, if yo 
paint them, but one spectator in @ hun 
will know what you are aiming at, and every 
spectator who does not understand your oo 
will either be indifferent to your WF 
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offended by it. Itis wonderful that pheno- 
mena which occur so frequently should be 
unknown to the inhabitants of a country rich 
in lakes: but the physical sight perceives 
nothing that the mind takes no interest in. 

As to the forms of isolated calms they vary 
to infinity. Sometimes it is a small oval 


mirror, very perfect ; sometimes a band of place for a considerable time. The visible 


calm crossing the lake like a straight _ 
sometimes a serpentine, river-like shape. 
If the reader cares to observe them in nature, 


_and has the opportunity, he will arrive at a | 


general idea of the kind of outline which is 
possible and that which is not. 


ISOLATED BREEZES. ONE OF THE BLACK ISLES, LOCH AWE. 


In colour isolated calms are often of great 
use by carrying portions of the colour of 
lake shores into the midst of a rippled 
surface. This is most remarkable in the 
late evening when a slightly dulled surface 
reflects the colour of the sky, and isolated 


GENERAL RIPPLE. 


evident, however, that since the colour re- 
flected in an isolated calm is detached from 
the hues which surround the real objects, 


and often surrounded instead by colours of | 
quite an opposite character, it must itself be | f r 
powerfully altered by its new situation, and | little space, and then leave it to rise again. | 


calms reflect the dark of the hills. They 
are of great artistic use on account of their 
depth, which gives a yaluable foil to the 
delicately bright edging of neighbouring 
breezes, and makes the pearly colours of the 
dulled surface more perceptible. It is 


LOCH AWE, LOOKING TOWARDS PORT SUNACHAN, 


painted. It always looks unaccountable 
until the law of it 1s understood. 

4. Isolated breezes.—Light breezes come 
down from the upper regions of the atmo- 
sphere, skim the surface of the water for a 


look strange there, and wrong, if truly | They often continue to disturb the same 





roughening of the surface produced by a 
breeze is what, in the technical language of 
landscape painting, I especially mean by 
the word ‘“‘ breeze.” The air being invisible, 


| it is always the visible effect of which I have 
_ to speak. 


Breezes take a great variety of shapes. 
They are sometimes nearly straight, or seem 
so at a distance, when they run parallel 
with the horizon. This appearance is popu- 
larly understood, and is represented in 
popular Art. Some years ago, feeling 
painfully the difficulty of painting water 
truly, I said something about it to a suc- 
cessful artist, and was told, by way of 
friendly help and counsel, that I ought 
always to confuse the reflection well, and 
draw white lines across it. Good counsel 
from a commercial point of view! Water 
so painted, if done with fair manual skill, 
seems always to give general satisfaction. 
But it was bad counsel from the point of 
view of true students of nature, who will 
not endure to pass their lives in the re- 
petition of a recipe. That particular little 
recipe would quite relieve us from the 
necessity of observation, and then, that 
glorious result attained, make manufactur- 
ing workmen of us. It is our duty to resist 
this tendency, and the writer on Art has no 

| worthier office than to check this indus- 
trial spirit, and show how poor it is in com- 
parison with the immensity of nature. 

The common artistic breeze is, as we have 
seen, a narrow white line. Natural breezes 
are not always lines, not always narrow, 
not always white. Very often they are 
outlined with most beautiful and fantastic 
curves. Very often Ow are grey, or blue, 
sometimes a very deep blue; and sometimes 
yellow, and even crimson and scarlet. I 

ave seen them, under a thunder-cloud, so 
dark a grey as to look almost black. I 
have seen them under a scarlet after-glow 
edged with intense fire. I have seen them 
purple, and violet, and pale pearly green, 
and a mixture of green and blue, lke a 
scattering of emeralds and sapphires. 

When a light breeze first touches the 
smooth water it disturbs it almost imper- 
ceptibly, as if awakening it with the ten- 
derest caress. There is a little trembling 
of the bright surface, then a shiver of com- 
motion, then a formation of tiny wavelets 
which extend over the space which the 
breeze agitates. The edge of that disturbed 
space is usually quite sharply defined. A 
single yard will often take you from the 
ripple to the calm. The prow of your 
boat will be in the perfect calm when her 
rudder is in the ripple. You may row up 
an isolated calm Siew two breezes as 
you would up a narrow river between its 
shores. Sometimes the surface of a lake is 
fantastically mapped out like the surface of 
a planet, with islands and continents of 
opacity which are nothing but these un- 
accountable breezes. Unaccountable, in- 
deed, in some considerable measure, yet 
endlessly curious and quaint! The design 
and colour arrangement of a great lake 
surface, when the breezes are playing idly, 
and respecting the bits of bright calm 
which by some mysterious taboo law of 
theirs they unanimously hold sacred, are 
not less beautiful than the most inventive 

| designs of human artificers. No floor of 

| palace or temple was ever fairer. Polished 
wood does not reflect like those dark glassy 

| calms; marble and mother of pearl are not 
so delicate as those dead surfaces of tender 
grey and green : 

5. General ripple.—The commonest con- 
dition of a Highland lake, and also, artistic- 
ally speaking, the most unmanageable, is 
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one of universally prevalent ripple, 80 | 


strong as not to prolong, but destroy recog- 
nisable reflection everywhere. What strikes 
me as most remarkable in this condition of 
water, after thousands of observations, 15 
the wonderful seeming insensibility of a 
surface so rippled to the colouring above 

and around it. No doubt it is affected in a | 
broad and general way, but it is not always 
easy to discover the precise result produced | 
on the rippled surface by small quantities | 
of even brilliant colours in sky or on shore. 

The proof that general ripple is affected is, 
however, easily given. It may seem to us 
always grey under cloudy skies, or under 
clear skies when the light is low, but it is 
always frankly blue under a bright blue 
heaven. And if we could only put the 
greys of different days side by side, we 
should perceive great differences of tint. 

The bit of gold in the sky which the rippled 
lake does not seem to notice is, in fact, 

influential over a very wide area of water, 

and if to-morrow there should be crimson 

in the sky instead of gold, be sure that the 
water will not be of the same grey, though 

it may be grey still. A surface of strongly 

rippled water universally covered with | 
wavelets a foot high, reflects at least as | 
well as a sheet of rough lead, but then even | 
the lead, rough and dull as it might be, | 
would reflect very visibly everything does | 
that. And rippled water reflects better | 
than lead, or it would not take that deep | 
blue under the clear summer sky. The 
depth of that colour depends on the inten- | 
sity of the sky, and on the local colour of | 
the water. In Switzerland it is a mixture | 
of azure and emerald, in Scotland of azure | 
and deep rich brown. In Switzerland, a 








_ strength of a long 
landscapes, 
them. ; 
in the life of every landscape painter, 
profoundly discouraging. 


ture, because, as he assured me on the 
experience, such pheno- | posed, by persons living in taken Sup- 
mena always lessened the saleableness of | 
as people could not understand | ; 
Incidents of this kind, which occur | but placid when a strong wind tears 

are | it in the direction of its length. The 


7. Storm waves.—A lake is 


to be in a state of eternal placidj ; 
truth is, however, that a lake ap Th 


along 
Waves 


_on the Lake of Geneva may get a clear m, 





INTERRUPTED REFLECTION. 


vast surface rippled at noon in fine weather | to grow in longer than waves running from 
SD 


is of a delicate pale greenish blue; in 
Scotland, of a deep ultramarine, broken | 
within itself when you look into it by innu- 
merable streaks of rich purple and brown. 
You may analyse these colours best from a 
boat. On Loch Awe I have constantly | 
distinguished the deep blue and dark brown | 
as they played together; at Lucerne I have 
watched the play of the bright azure and 
translucid emerald. ’ 

It may be an open question how far it is 
safe to attempt to paint the detail of rippled 
surfaces. They are prodigiously difficult 
to half-trained eyes. Their colour in 
nature seems perfectly monotonous, alike 
over the whole surface; and if you paint 
it with only Nature's variety, people will 
tell you that you have no variety nor grada- 
tion in your work, merely because your 
( hanges and gradations are so delicate as to 
escape them. ‘There is nothing that ex- 
perienced artists more cautiously avoid than 
a © — ae s of ripple, and it must 
« Contessed that they ‘e 
bes 8 +t og y have excellent reasons 
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Calais to Dover. Even on Loch Lomond 
the waves have a clear run of ten miles, 
and on Loch Awe of six. Lake waves are 
just like sea waves in confined spaces. 


Compared to ocean waves they are short and 
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chopping, still there is always @ greit 
distance between the chief ones. On. 
average, I believe, so far as much counting 
has enabled me to judge, there come two 
strong waves for every twelve minor ones 
These are always crested with foam; and 


TOWAKDS THE HEAD OF ite LAKE. 


wave has its sides covered with minor wav® 
just as a mountain has its sides cov 
with minor hills and knolls. As @ 
actual height of what, by compariso® 
call great waves on lakes, they may the 
six feet calculating from the troug of 
sea, but rarely, I should say, *U 


we 
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They are very deceptive. A wave seems to 
us usually about twice the height it really 
is. Sea waves impress one with a prodi- 
gious sense of immensity when they are 
twelve feet high. 

Since the discovery of instantaneous 
photography, the study of waves is no 
longer so hopeless as it formerly was. By 
its help we may learn to draw all those 
curious twirls and unexpected twists of the 
water which have hitherto escaped even the 
best artists. I purposely abstain from going 
into further detail about waves in this 
place, as it will be necessary to do so at 
some future time, when we come to the 
waves of the sea, and a lake wave is no 
more than a sea wave in a very large har- 
bour. So far as I have been able to ascer- 

' tain, the difference between salt and fresh 
water does not in any perceptible manner 
affect its phenomena. 

8. Waves when the wind lidls.—For some 
time after the lulling of the wind, waves 
continue in action, but they heave more and 
travel, less, also they are no longer crisp 
and sharp in their forms, but caliched, like 


domes of glass. For a short space after the 
























Tue British Institution continues to exist 
for the express purpose of ‘‘ promoting the 
Fine Arts in the United Kingdom.” Though 
the present exhibition may not conduce in 
any material extent to the accomplishment 
of this desirable end, yet we doubt not 
that the many distinguished noblemen and 
statesmen who constitute the ‘‘ hereditary 
governors,” ‘‘ life governors,” and “ direc- 
tors” of the Institution will be able, from 
their places in Parliament and elsewhere, 


of our Art academies and institutions shall 
fall under the discussion of Parliament. 
We trust that the noble managers will be 
able, from their seats in the Cestelihien, 
to show how much benefit has accrued 
from their strenuous endeavours to ** pro- 
mote the Fine Arts in the United King- 
dom.” They will no doubt be in a position 


to give a good account of their stewardship | 
when the constitution and administration | 


lulling of the wind the waves seem even 
higher than before, and sailing vessels are 
more tossed and shaken by them, because 
no longer steadied by the pressure of the 
dying gale. Sometimes these large polished 
waves of the lull seem as if they would 
rock the masts overboard. 

9. Waves seen from behind. There is 
always a remarkable difference in form 
between waves seen from before and from 
behind. The form before is far richer and 
more broken, behind it is simpler and more 
uniform. The grand simplicity of line in 
waves seen from behind may often lead us 
to poverty in design. A picture of mine 
from the same motive as one of these illus- 
trations, has been blamed for the poverty 
of its wave outlines. It is very possible 
that in aiming at this simplicity I speak of, 
I may have fallen into the defect of which 
simplicity is the correlative quality, and the 
more easily that the true qualities of waves 
are so infinitely difficult to render. 

The above are only a few of the most 
obvious facts about lake surfaces. I hope 
to return to the subject on a future occa- 

| sion, to study the more subtle phenomena. 
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|to state that their directorate has been 
marked by a wisdom, vigilance, and impar- 
tiality which have gained the confidence of 
the entire profession. They will surely be 
entitled to assert that under their patronage 
the most kindly relations have grown up 
between men whom birth, wealth, or genius 
have designed for mutual help. It 1s true 
| that many persons who have watched nar- 
rowly the administration of this association 
will scarcely be prepared for the reception 
of such a line of advocacy. But at any 
rate we feel persuaded that the noble 
directors who are now understood to be 
making arrangements for the renewed 
' tenure of the premises they have for half a 
century held—men who are landmarks in 
civilisation and leaders in a country of 
progress, will not permit the body over 
| which they preside to lag behind the require- 
| ments of the age. The British Institution, 


we can only hope, may enter on that high 
oe of usefulness for which it was origin- 
| ally founded. 
This institution, perhaps, from its well- 
known allegiance to the ( Na Masters, enjoys 
——s proclivities towards high Art. 
| Mr. Cave THoMAS, a name hensinatiy dis- 
| tinguished by noble aspiration, has in ‘The 
| Return of the Prodigal Son’ revived Italian 
traditions. The drapery is of classic sym- 
| metry, the columns and steps are designed 
| for dignity, but true power is wanting, 
}and the colour lacks harmony and even 
solemnity. The work will be commended 
| more for its good intention than for the 
/Manner in which the thought has been 
realised. A like judgment must be passed 
| on another attempt at so-called high Art— 
'‘Job in his Days of Prosperity,’ by T. 
| Davipson. G. Pore finds a too easily won 
| popularity by familiar use of Scripture. He 
tampers with the text, ‘Suffer little children 
| to come unto Me,” in a manner absolutely 
trifling. Mr. Dicksrr is the most dainty 
| of painters. It is quite delightful to dote 
| over his tasty little eaiia; decked prettily 
with playful conceits. Among other charm- 
ing offspring of his easel none is so felici- 
tous as the figure of little ‘syche’—a 
gpg rendering of a character who to 
all of us comes as an old acquaintance. 
The Psyche of Mr. Dicksee is a sportive, 
sentimental, and coquettish little creature, 
| not quite after the manner which Praxi- 
teles would have moulded, or Raphael 
designed. There she stands, conscious of 
accomplishments to which she is indebted 
to her dancing master; the possessor of 
charms which pertain, it may be feared, 
rather to the flesh than to the soul. Mr. 
ALEXANDER JOHNSTON is an artist who has 
often conferred upon this exhibition the ec/at 
of striking pictorial display. lis figures 
are formed for fascination, his colours placed 
in opposition for surprise, his attitudes 
chosen for parade. ‘The picture on the 
strength of which this season he asks the 
suffrages of the public, ‘ Nutting’ by name, 
is one of his most ambitious efforts. The 
artist’s usual receipt for the manufacture of 
female beauty has on this occasion served 
him well. The lady’s eyes are, of course, 
of jet; her hair also is of raven black, and 
the roses which bloom in the cheek vie 
with the coral and the cherry that cluster 
round the mouth. Mr. Lona is among 
the numerous candidates for honours in 
Spain, and must rank with the followers, 
now not a few, of Mr. Phillip. He requires 
little more than close study to carry to 
completeness the pictorial ideas which his 
hon sketches but too readily. ‘ En pas- 
sant,’ by J. M. Joy, a fop who hands on the 
sly a love letter to a young lady, makes an 
eminently showy picture. ‘The trivial cha- 
racter of the incident and the quality of 
the manipulation are scarcely commensu- 
rate with the magnitude of the canvas. 
Joun GiLberr measures himself with 
masters such as Rembrandt, Rubens, not to 
say Titian. ‘The Trumpeter’ carries me- 
mory to the museums of Amsterdam, the 
Hague, and Dresden, as if the artist had 
inherited the palette of. Rubens, and was 
accustomed to dip his brush in the bottle 
of Egyptian darkness which Rembrandt 
kept in Nis studio. But to our mind ‘ The 
Timber Cart,’ lumbering through the rough 
sandy bottom of a copse, is Mr. Gilbert's 
tour de force. In colour it Is equal to the 
pictures of Linnell, and in grandeur of 
composition there is something, too, which 
recalls the manner of Doré. : 
It is a weary task to wade through six 
hundred and thirty-six pictures, the large 
majority whereof are of a merit the most 
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mediocre. Thanks, however, to the hang- 
ing committee, the spectator may be saved 
the fatigue of turning his eye upwards to 
the ceiling. Pictures which are not worth 
looking at it is every way a charity to place 
out of sight. Moreover, the extended line 
furnished by these handsome rooms affords 
space enough and to spare for all the talent 
which will bear close scrutiny. The fol- 
lowing works, which, by their merits, have 
gained good positions, give us for once the 
luxury of indulging in all but unmitigated 
praise. Mr. Yeames, who from his first 
appearance on the walls of the Royal Aca- 
demy showed signs of originality, contri- | 
butes two works which prove his accustomed | 
independence of thought, and display a | 
aeaianes of execution that spurns garish | 
blandishments. In ‘The Young Royalist’ 

the artist is content to seize on character, | 
and in his touch to keep close upon inten- 
tion. In another work, ‘The Canterbury | 
Cloisters during the Commonwealth,’ Mr. 

Yeames illustrates a remarkable page in 

English history with his usual point and 

purpose. Mr. Lucy, who always works 

with the best intentions, and has the merit 

of taking us into historic walks out of the | 
common path of every-day life, materially | 
improves the quality of his pictures by | 
making a reduction in their scale. ‘ Reli- | 
gious Emigrants in the time of Charles I.’ 

has a certain good and quiet bearing which | 





Diversion’ is worthy of Mr. HEMSLEY, 
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The remaining figure-pictures which call 
for cursory commendation may be classed 
under the vague and generalistic term of 
genre. Mr. BARNES, in the composition he 
terms ‘Old Letters,’ is refined, but not 
forcible. Mr. Lucas, in the figure, ‘A 
Maid of Honour,’ is sparkling and brilliant. 
Mr. J. C. Monro, in ‘ La Petite Rustique,’ 
is graphic and grotesque ; and Mr. E. Ha- 
VELL, in ‘ Winnowing,’ has hit upon a 
charming subject, which he treats with 
pleasing prettiness. The group of market 
women beneath an umbrella in ‘ Our French 
Watering-place,’ Mr. SmyrHe has _por- 
trayed with serio-comic truth. ‘Hans 
Snaphaus of the Commissariat,’ by J. A. 
Hovsron, is a trenchant figure, dashed 
with comic character. Lurking satire may 
also be detected in Mr. Crawrorp’s ‘ Good 
Old Times, a Hundred Years ago. ‘ Mag’s 


who has proved himself pre-eminently the 
painter of humble cottage-life. After like 
manner there are works by H. B. Roberts, 
Cote Winus, F. G. Krynarmp, C. W. 
Nicnotts, W. A. Arkryson, and JosIAH 
GREEN, which call for commendation. And 
specially must we point out a small ‘ Inte- 
riur of a Breton Farmhouse,’ which the 
skilful hand of A. Provis has elaborated to 
a finish that Ostade would have regarded 
with complaisance. 

It is to the honour of the British Institu- 


foliage with dexterity. Mr. | 
repeats with diminished inal 7 Lams 
which we have commended in its wate. 
colour translation at the Dudley Galley 
Mr. A. GILBERT is once more solemn 
moonlight, and majestic in mountains 
into the upper sky. Mr. NIEMANN, in seven] 
_works after his unmistakable manner 
_ matises with a vehemence of hand that ny. 
ture submits to unwillingly. Mr. G, Co 
has laboured through a painstaking study 
wah ona a central post of honour. 4; 
a final resting point, let us pause 
‘ English Solitede,’ which, Potwithamna 
the thistles, we could dwell near for 
anhour. The labour here is infinite, yet thy 
| subordination of multitudinous detail anj 
flickering light to one dominant effect is , 
feat of which the artist, Mr. Ropegr (Cor. 
LINSON, may be justly proud. This pictur 
alone were sufficient to render the exhibition 
memorable. In fine, the gallery of the 
British Institution, as our criticism has 
already shown, contains many a work 
which neither artist nor connoisseur can 
pass without approving scrutiny. 
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befits historic themes. Mr. Beavis throws | tion that it has long granted to the great - a. « i 
clever character into a critical military | school of English landscape the justice the DUDLEY GALLERY. 
situation. ‘The King’s Cavalry moving | Academy denies. There are upon these Pe 
into Position for a Charge at Naseby’ is a | walls no vested rights, such as those which | THE experiment made in this Gallery las 
composition of spirit and action. Like | often in another place obtain monopoly for | year created the favourable impression 
meed of praise, too, may be extended to | mediocrity. Hence talent, whether it ons attendant on surprise. It was then dis- 
a couple of small canvases, wherein H.|a name or no name, procures’ impartial | covered that outside the existing and ex- 
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WEEKES sets forth with concentrated force 
the horrors of war. Young Mr. Weekes 
evinces quite a precocious genius for villains, 
whom he invests in grotesque guise emi- | 
nently comic. His ideas come to him so 
readily, that he has no need to repeat them 
a fault of which at one time we thought 
there was danger. A. F. Parren bids 
fair to achieve success; among this artist's 
other works, ‘The Belle of the Market’ is 
remarkable for colour, texture, and mate- 
rial, forced up to realistic illusion. Ropert 
CoLLINSON has fallen into passably good 
common-place ; it does not require much 
originating power to paint a high-born lady 
with sorrow laden, after the refined drawing. 
room manner. J.'. PEELE has, in ‘Cherry 
Ripe,” made an effort to emulate those 
heads of Reynolds which bear fancy-titles, 
The careful course of study upon which 
Mr. Lipperpae has entered brings, if a 
slow, at least a sure, reward, ‘A French 











Fish Girl with Nets’ has in every touch 
this artist's accustomed fidelity to nature 
We trust that ere long Mr. Lidderdale will | 
feel himself entitled to venture on more 


unportant compositions, in which fancy | 
may play with the materials he has ? 
gathering with so much indus 
LESLIE punts eare fully ‘ina pleasing pic- | 
ture, ‘ Frozen Out, he gains « feet by one 
trast of the ladies’ dark dresses against the 
white snow. ‘Going to the Fishing Boats,” 
a scene which Mr. Joux Moncax brines 
from Scotland, is another agreeable eck. 
put together with knowledge of light shade, 
md composition. Mr. Maw Ker KY exhibits 
two fivures, whi h may be taken as refined 
! rations after ideal beauty: and Mr 

i PERALD gives one more proof t . 
sat home in fa ryland, Mise Kars rsa 
by th here and in the Female Artists’ F . 
rte i ts’ Ex- 
— to mu h accou t, if only she can con- 
rive to nd herself of a yi lous Ins 


been | 
ry. &. D. 
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» OV 


of colour annerism | “vai Mr. G. A. Wintiams 


| hue. Such a I 


| pows rs which she Inav | 


lina subject broadly, 


recognition, and landscapes of fair merit 
generally gain places where at least care- 
ful work may be seen and appreciated. 
Many of the pictures which here crowd on 
our notice are by painters so long before 
the world that their well-known styles but 
suggest oft-repeated criticism. We have 
all learnt to rejoice over the poetic feeling 
and the rapturous colour which Tuomas 
and James Danny inherited from their 
father, one of the most emotional of land- 
scape painters the world has known. Again, 
E. W. Cooke, R.A., perseveres in making 
the closest transcripts of nature, so that 
now we haye given to us studies of rocks 
and of strata which will satisfy the scien- 
tifie geologist. In like manner Exisan 
Watton has entered on a labour which 
implies industry and energy; he scales 
and measures the Alps with an enthu- 
siasm worthy of a member of the Alpine 
Club; and if he fail in his enterprise 
it 18 only because he attempts impos- 
sibilities. Mr. MicNnor, too, is another 
— who takes us beyond the limits of 
tm nan to he ara 
ises the extent, of tropical 

zones, fervent in light and fiery in hectic 
wpe a his novitiate may 
ose yg extravagance. Mr. OaKEs, 
~ » Since we formerly met him, has 
_ ee south, and for the grey 
ee 1¢ north, which of yore became 
onstable so well, has exchanged a coat 

eke comurs, patched with “discordant 
va, hg — " 8 . a 
W upon dappled sky and 


clusive societies, there lay a large area of 
artistic talent of which the world had yet 
to be made cognizant. Painters there were | 
of something more than promise, who had 
in vain sought, through the channel — 
hitherto open, to make their merits patent. 
Hence the necessity of this ‘‘ General Exhi- | 
bition,” open alike to all comers, was from 
the very first apparent. We hope, there- | 
fore, that the future a of this 
tentative undertaking may be placed be- 
yond peril. The precise Art position, how- 
ever, which the new Gallery may 

in securing, is of course quite 
matter, respecting which doubts "may be 
still reasonably entertained. Last yeu 
generous allowance was made in favour of 
an enterprise that merited well, and time 
was given for the collecting of resources 
and the consolidation of powers. In the 
present year no such tender consi 

can be claimed. 

On entering the door, the stranger fel 

that he stands on experimental ground, 
is conscious that he _ been favoured 
ah unaccustomed sight—genius 4 
turition; that he has been permitted tb 
in on a charming little nursery, where 
the talents are yet in infant sport. 
a youthful Hercules may be among the pro- 
miscuous group, that many a child of large 
enough growth may be found in the general 
juvenile company, no one will, on inquiry, 
question. The scene, it may easily con 
ceived, is what is usually termed interesting: 
For there is indeed a special interes © 
watching over works which show 





dancing Wave sparkling lustre. Mr. WIL- 
a for the delicate grey and green of 
noe . Wave, 18 unapproachable, but on 
ung the land he findg himself less at 
ome, Mr. TenNanr, in a ‘ Coast Sce Ny 
gets effect from contrast. Mr. Lintox blots 
yet with artistic mas- | 
draws tree | 
and touches in 


ranches with easy grace 


| awakening, which tell at least, by 


striving, of an approaching maturity. . 


future years we believe it will be 

that artists of renown found in the 

Gallery their earliest welcome and re 4 
Simple subjects for beginners are 

course the safest and most satisf 

It were happy that ambition © ad 

taught this lesson by anything sho 
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ainful experience. A circuit of the Gal- 
- will show at any rate that the very 
men who have a right to run into diffi- 
culties choose rather subjects within their 
grasp, that so all, however little that all 
s may be, which they attempt shall be tho- 
roughly well done. Look, for example, at 
a simple, truthful story, ‘Morning and 
Evening,’ jotted down by John Burr, in 
touching incident of cottage life, that 
comes very close to the pathos which 
Edouard Frere has brought home to us. 
In like manner ‘ Rustic Toilet,’ by Frank 
Nowlan, ‘Good Night, Dolly Dear,’ by 
Wilkie Wynfield, ‘Crochet,’ by J. M. 
Stewart, and ‘Wayside Refreshment,’ by 
Lawrence Duncan, may all be commended 
for the careful carrying out of subjects 
within the artists’ reach. George Thomas, 
too, a well-tried hand, has made in a little 
yicture which he christens ‘Sunday Morn- 
ing,’ a capital study of an old granny and 
child seated in a country church. Close at 
hand hangs Mr. Greig’s ‘Shorter Cate- 
chism,’ a rustic interior of much ability 
taken from North Britain, the production of 
an artist who gives good promise of future 
fame. A head by Miss Ellen Gilbert, 
which answers to the title ‘In check,’ is 


of a force which we are accustomed to | 


associate with this family-name. ‘The 
Portrait of Miss Adelaide Frazer,’ painted 
by Miss Frazer, shows good, sound work. 


Mr. John Richardson exhibits works which | 


' confess to steady study. ‘Feeding the 
Poultry,’ for instance, displays careful 
drawing, and the patient inditing of detail. 
The background, however, wants subor- 
dination, a common fault among novitiates 
in the new or ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelite” school. 
An analogous failing is also found in 
another work by this meritorious painter, 
‘ Welsh Anglers,’ wherein we have to regret 
that the faces have received less attention 
than the corduroy breeches. In the draw- 
ing which Mr. Lamont chooses to call 
‘Bored to Death,’ there is much to com- 
mend; but the lines want balance, the 
spaces due apportionment, and the exe- 
cution emphatic circumstance. What, too, 
shall we say of J. E. Hodgson’s astounding 
performance, monks making desperate on- 
slaught upon a ‘Trout Stream near the 
Monastery.’ What can the artist mean ? 
Does he design to perpetrate a cruel satire 
upon the monastic orders of the middle 
ages. If so, we can only say that an art 
less rude would have cut with a keener 
edge. ‘The Sick Sailor’ is another ex- 
ample of a picture beyond the painter's 
reneg Mr. Stannus should concentrate his 
abour within narrower limits; he should 
go to nature to gain a manner more robust ; 
he should sober his eye by quiet greys. 
The rights of women are fully recognised 
within these walls. No other gallery, with 
the single exception of that occupied by 
‘the Society of Female Artists,” contains 
so formidable an array of lady-exhibitors. 
Among other less known names, we may 
enumerate Miss Blunden, Madame Bodi- 
chon, Miss Bouvier, Miss Adelaide and 
Miss Florence Claxton, Miss Coleman, Miss 
Frazer, Miss O. P. and Miss Ellen Gilbert, 
Miss Lane, Miss Macirone, Miss Eliza 
Martin, Miss Louise and Miss Margaret 
Rayner, Miss Russell, Miss Solomon, Miss 
Warren, and the late Mrs. Newton. We 
are glad to say that woman’s work ranks 
on an equality with that of man. The two 
Miss Claxtons are amazingly clever. ‘The 


Tapestry Chamber,’ by Miss Adelaide, is | 


haunted by spectral ancestry, who stand in 
amaze at the vagaries ofa fashionable lady’s 
toilet in our own frivolous days. Sister 
Florence Claxton, too, is a satirist, but in her 


thoughful composition,‘ Dante a awed _ has impressive power. Mr. Green’ s‘ Wood 


overshadowing sorrow fitly preponderates. 
‘* The father of most wonderful Beatrice” is 


| Gathering’ is potty, scattered, and small. 


Mr. Tucker’s wn Catchers’ are clever 


dead, the daughter becomes “full of the | plagiarisms on the pictures of Mr. Hook. 


very bitterness of grief,” and Dante “ is so 


altered, he seemeth not himself.” This 


| design testifies to thought and indepen- 
/dence; the characters are marked, and 
the drawing, especially in the drapery, i 
| firm. Miss Martin’s fine lady startled 

| coming footstep is a little too much in 


, is 
by 
the stilted tragedy style ; the accessories of 
| dress and the elaborately-carved furniture 
are, however, painted with mastery. Miss 
| Solomon’s ‘ Wounded Dove’ is pleasing in 
sentiment and colour. But the row of 
plates overhead has been made too promi- 
nent, and the drawing and execution are 
careless, otherwise the picture would be 
wholly unexceptionable. Miss Juliana 
| Russell possesses the intuitions of a true 
| artist, and the promise which she gave last 


| the works now exhibited. 
/her tapest 
light in ric 


‘ Isabella,’ with 
background, shows the de- 
harmony of colour which so 


saak Walton as ‘ Piscator,’ by E. W. Rus- 
sell, is a story well told, but over-coloured. 
The contrasts between the greens, reds, 
and purples are too violent. With some 
toning down this drawing would really be 
little short of first-rate. 

The Dudley Gallery, open to all comers, 
enables artists, chiefly known in oils, to 
make an appearance in water colours. 
Either as debutants or well-proved practi- 
tioners, we may greet Calderon, Marks, Red- 

ve, Vicat Cole, Dillon, Danby, Haag, and 
ughes. Ten pen-and-ink illustrations 
of Enoch Arden, by Arthur Hughes, neces- 
sarily want the colour which constitutes 
this artist’s charm. Refined delicacy of 
sentiment may perhaps compensate for 


_ lack of certainty in drawing and symmetry, 
| season obtains further assurance through | Mr, 


and compactness in composition. 
Redgrave’s ‘ Yew Tree Shade’ is a careful 


| study worked after the manner of oil. 


| often distinguishes young lady aspirants. | 


| Miss Blunden is a most painstaking stu- 
dent; but for her own sake, as well as for 


generalised. 
a little in the opposite direction. 
buildings which th 

of too rude a vigour. 


ture. A word of sorrow must here be | 
given in tribute to the departed. The | 
lovely drawings of a highly-gifted lady, 
the late Mrs. Newton, testify to the loss 
which the world of Art, and a starcely less 
wide circle of admiring friends, have sus- 
tained at the hand of death. Such truly 
artistic studies as the affection of the lady’s 
brothers, Walter and Arthur Severn, has 
here placed in loving memory, we regret to 
think will be seen at our exhibitions no 
more. 

Certain strange attempts at high Art 
deserve notice solely by way of warning. 
‘The Visitation of St. Elizabeth,’ by W. 
F. de Morgan, is too grotesque. Alberti- 
nelli’s picture in Florence, and other treat- 
ments of the same subject by the great and 
good masters of Christian Art, would teach 
our young painters how to clothe sacred 
truth in beauty. ‘The Return from Egypt’ 
proves that Mr. de Morgan has neither gone 
tonature norto the best of Italian precedents. 
The donkey dates back to days pre-Mosaic, 
and the sheep Noah would scarcely have 
thought it worth his while to take into the 
ark. After the same modern archaic fashion 
Mr. Donaldson has conceived ‘The Vision 
of the Prophet Zechariah.’ Satan is a 
most elaborate production; and as for the 
angel, he would do well to look to his 
anatomy. We trust that the grandeur of 
Mr. Donaldson’s ideas may some day find 
less alarming utterance. In Mr. William 
| Scott’s ‘ Proserpine,’ we pass from Pre- 
| Raphaelite to Post-Raphaelite styles. This 
| effective revival shows in sumptuous guise 
| the rapturous colour of the Venetian school. 
| In pale contrast comes a figure of dreamy 
| melancholy, gazing on ‘ The Past,’ painted 
by Mr. Edward Clifford: it is a work of 
promise. The pictures of Mr. Simeon 
Solomon seldom tread on the confines of 
common-place ; in other words, they gener- 
ally have about them traits which are 
decidedly uncommon, and yet perhaps not 
entirely commendable. ‘Medea at Colchis’ is 
certainly strange enough. On the other 








hand, ‘The Coptic Baptismal Procession ’ 


' Mr. Dillon for man 
everybody else, it were wise to exchange | 
the dotted miniature method of painting | 
landscapes for a manner more broadly | 
The two Miss Rayners err | 

The | 
ey blot in are almost | of the Nubian skin. 
Miss Coleman | of old as an artist most original, advances 
sketches flowers in the free growth of na- | further claims to be accounted the Hogarth 





‘The Temple near the Sphinx’ is the best 
sketch we have seen from the hand of 
a day. The two 
landscapes by Mr. Thomas Danby have 
exquisite try. Mr. Vicat Cole seizes 
gp detail and attains to truth unadorned. 

r. Carl Haag in ‘ Egyptian Musicians’ 
displays his accustomed vigour, and turns 
once more to good account the copper hues 
Mr. Marks, known 


of his day. In ‘Great Orpheus,’ a fiddler 
bold, he paints a screaming farce, a 


| menagery of wild beasts, an auditory 


purely zoologicat. In a mere jeu d’esprit 
it were not fair to require more character 
and expression than hasty study may 
yield. A startling surprise lias been made 
by Mr. Calderon. Even the process by 
which the artist painted the effective figure 
at ‘La Fontaine’ is new to our age and 
country. First, Mr. Calderon secures a 
piece of unprimed canvas and boldly lays 
down his subject thereon in body colours, 
after the manner used by the early Italian 
panel painters. The canvas itself shows 
through and gives texture, and the bril- 
liancy of colour known to belong to the 
tempera method obtains for the completed 
work the light-giving power of fresco 
buono. We are glad to see that Mr. 
Calderon has incised his outlines with 
certain hand, and that he lays on his 
colours in impasto with a master stroke 
which stands in need of no retouching. 
This picture indeed is every way to be 
accepted as a skilful feat. 

The list of landscape-painters, many of 
whom have come to light solely in this 
Dudley Gallery, stretches far beyond the 
limits at our command. Some of the 
drawings here exhibited are to be com- 
mended as mere Sr peed rage seed 
others there are which reach to maturity 
of style. For the most part these land- 
scapes evince a very praiseworthy diligence, 
and a sincere desire to approach close to 
nature. On the one hand we have detailed 
studies most minutely ‘dotted in ; the 
danger here is absolute childishness. On 
the other side there is a more than usual 
prevalence of pictures which delight in 
twilight and sunset, and are content with 
broad general effect; the peril here is 
vague sentiment endlessly repeated by 
mere receipt. Several painters, however, 
may be named who have made for them- 
selves no small reputation upon these 
walls. Ditchfield, Severn, Vincent, 
Moore, Goodwin, Glennie, are artists 
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ting, metal, enamel, 


and accurate. measurements. 
d dissect their, construc- 
thas been’ modified to 











who, if true to their powers, have before = hog pa pr Raper 
them the’ brightest ' future: * Mr: Ditch- ape xhausted 
_ Bévee? yetthe' evidently takes nature | 9¢tailed ‘drawings 
pty at a His ‘stuidies” show faith’ in fet must investigate, an 
truth when plainly clad: uC on 10W sb 
iy : ‘avo he still | suit material, and how style’ has“been ev 
ar Ser) wn? veaetel hich | joirttly'therefront ‘Thus will bé discovered the 
! ing i ht cast ’ othe pr 
ming, attach to: the startling sunlight cre ven ns, of-the niiddle. ages! met. practical: dif: 
upon ‘ Notre Dame,’ is: redeemed by the b olan this wyihe shoot, poirits whtich 
End’ ‘It is probable the artist"has Here | or ig solution. ., The, young architect,also 
attempted: all’ but ‘an «1m og nor AR Should 34 his evgnings onthe Mendes of the 
’ . | figure, to the, sketching an ven ¢ 
twilight upon ocean’; ‘and it‘ may ‘bea sere cHorme und of foliage, both from nature and 
question whether thie: fact. got is worth: the ; rod exmiaples. 13 Iecturey 
regretted that, owing to lack of sufficient space 
thus gained, that awful” power of a’ storm in the building now oécupied by'the Academy— 
i i ? ieces — nts had not the needful facilities 
yery impressive. Mr. Beverley’ssea-pieces | remedy—students t thie : 
amit § h’ard show which pertain | for the prosecution of this ‘line of opérations. 
to the.most. brilliant of scene’ paintings. vu of Rie 
or . Ferre . | and the figure should, receive naturalistic: or 
Mr. Vincent: cont?ibates’drawings intense | pernin B treatment, the ,lecturer ‘gave -his 
by grey mists of the approaching night. The | jis opinion students should make themselves ac- 
catdlogie informs usof tive artists who con- | juainted with both methods; they should vitalise 


‘dn a lifetime... 
field «may be classed *uinder. the school | (Oe and abroa 
than . 
ae —The laurets'which’! fion; see. how’ tréatmen: 
isentitled ‘to wear. ‘Any coarseness W SE a hich the - master-atchitrets’ aa 
mnoiitet’ gtey of * The Sew fe re tec = ‘arise in our. days ,in routine of office-work 
gain sunlight’ for ‘his’ sky* : a modelling ey 
thé | from choice sculptured examples. ‘The lectu 
price paid. Nevertheléss, the , solemnity 
tossing in trodblous--unrést, is’ at’ least an evil which hé-trusted Would "shdrtly find a 
rn On the much-disputed . question whether foliage 
in the golden harthony of sunset, tempered | 5 rors the Si oatate of seatens jpnqueant. «Ii 
fess to the name of' Moore. ‘Two at least ' 


. ; 0 a dead conventionalism of the past “by. conti- 
metit’notice for drawings which display no ued contact with actual nature, that so, in the 
ordinary poetry of feeling. The works, 


end, @ living conventionalism might bé attained, 
however, of Mr. Henry Moore suffer from 


which should place all sister-arts in loving 
woolliness of execution, and distend torather | service and obedience. ‘Then came the further 
ultra dimensions. Mr. J. C. Moore, in: his 


and fundamental question, what precise historic 
Italian sketches, shows greater moderation, period might best serve ‘asthe groundwork of 
and ‘attains to proportionately more suctess. 


our present revival. The lecturer had always 
Mr?-Coleman has a drawing upon the third considered the early Gothic. as ‘too. early, -as 
scteen, brilliant as’ a subtle study ‘of sky, 


transitional, rudimentary, and hard; and the 
; . i - latest manifestations of the style he deemed 
stimight, arid cloud. -Mr. C.J. Lewis has | though not without wales sanauiad corrupt, 
laboured ‘sedulously, and already finds his _ and thus too late. Hencé, by an exhaustive’ pro- 
reward.’ Mr.» Wainwright's?“ Repose’ is a | cess, we arrive at a via media,'a course in which 
drawing of! chastened sentiment.’ » Mr’ | it will be wise and safe to walk, and yet not too 
Soperp in ‘The Weald of ‘Surrey,’srobes | narrowly or rigidly. Vigour may be~gained 
the marth in verdure of richest tapestry ; sometimes by contact with the robust stock of 
His“colours, however, are a” little abrupt | the: early'age, and variety will: be found by 
aid positive. Mr. Storks makes a photo- 
graphic portrait of ‘Grayel-pits.” Mr. C.P. 


judicious incorporation of forms and materials 
gathered from.continental sources., But, above 
Knight's ‘ Lake Como,’ and Mr. Mawley’ RE hl 
‘ Approach of: Bednar ’ aa pare ih latitudinarianism, never forget that we are essen+ 
&, are 5 tially Englishmen, that we live in a northern 
a Mr. Goodwin and Mr. Binyon indulge } flourished the finest and purest examples of 
yy turns in placid and rapturous sentiment. | Gothic Art. ‘The neglect of our birthright has 
‘Styidy in North Wales,’ by Mr. Arthur | country has been passing through chaos, and 
Lewis. A definite purpose guides every some of our architects have suffered from mania. 
’ | 
he Dudley Ghllery is now more than | *4e;, and, monstrous creations were sperpe- 
an’eRperiment ; it'is an established fuécess. trated in the cause of pretentious originality. 
At-the private view works to'the vy : 
i » value of ee : ‘ an 
£2,000 were sold, and the proceeds of the ars ee oad ie. moderation which lies in a 
Mee season promise to reach double or whee" inet likely am meg * give - 
threefold this amount. is evide’ ‘ j : 
unt. It is evident that the harmony which reign over all true Art may 
| be illustrated bythe fact that Greek work com- 


young artists have much ‘to gain by the 
enterprise. i 


all things, we must in this our catholicity and 

choicest quality. Mr. Glennie is truthful; clime, and that within our own borders have 
The best amateur work in the gallery is a/ plunged us into error. Architecture. in’ this 
touch. Nothing could be too archaic, foreign, or.gro- 
This vulgar vice is now fortunately a- little 

beauty her lawful supremacy. The unity and 


> 


a archaicism found’in medieval designs, just that 
ROYAL ACADEMY LK ‘TURES. Art, would have supplied. A young architect 
THE LECTURES BY'G.G, scbrr’ ha’ thus thoroughly grounded in the t: 


hich coyld scareely 
, The,student , at 
d must make of all such examples 


“been evolved 


en of | composition we cannot undertake 


| ‘bines perfectly with’ Gothic; and the lecturer | 
would .desire,‘ for the sometimes obnoxious | 


correction which Flaxman, the master of classic | ” 


history. of: the | 


Tue lecture-room’ of the Royal Ac 
recently been ‘crowded’ with’: " 

, : ) 1 students ‘eager t 
listen to the words which fell from the tips of ‘ 
master. Mr. Gilbert Scott delivered, as a * 
quence to, lectures comme need som: Peg h: 
two discoursés on the 
uide 


‘ademy has 


‘ years ago, 
method which shor 

should 
architectural. studies, ~ In the present 


oy said, we constantly find mode m examples 
‘ thy p P . ‘ ‘ 
hi —~ aly inced development of Gothic 
the tecture which show absolute ignoranc: f 
he very A B C of th hig > 0 
the art. He was anxions 
that students, from th outset, should —— 
t t} > as we cOon- 

| that correct principles and nestl 
date be tenet On practice 
ne . hearnt from the study of old 
amples Coates , ; rk 
aoe . t in i Sananes) the very best models 
re within our rea only in the country 
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could 


nh, not 
within the circuit of I 
Ab} 


my 
Hn. not 


at large, but 


W estminet 
plete mu 


ondon itself, 
: Was & Com- 
nly ot are hits cture ’ but of the 


er 


» tor instance, 


| of the present day 


purest schools, thus imbued wit 
past ages, and comprehending t 
({wirements of our modern civilis; 
tise his art with propriety 
future dé velopment. , 

We have endeavour 
gist of Mr. 


he changed re- 
ition, may, prac- 
, and even assist in its 


Scott’s well-mature aching: 
Lhe wide catholicity of his ae deat per 
to the place wherein they obtained utterance 
the Academy, which shou fodent 
the too-long scattered A 
I a lectures, at the tim 
in the printer's h: { ill fi 
1 the — ‘ pry ens form a sequel 
Mediwval Archit, cture”’ 
- nted to the arc hité ctural stud nts. The 
Ages may te’, how the styles of the Middle 
a my, through the exercise of reason and 
non sense, be made subservi nt to the wants 


rts of our country. 
we go to press, are 


already published, and 


J.B. A, 


h,the spirit of | 


d in brief to give the | 
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FROM THE COLLECTION OF FRED. 


wf 
‘ 


HUYTON HALL, LIVERPOOL, 
THE CAVALIER, 
Herring, Brightzand Baxter, 
J. Cc. Arm ytage, oe 


ny ® 


artists have been, engaged 
panion ’’ work of one, ‘ 

are preparing for publication. Towhichof | 
the three painters belongs the credit of the | 
to say, but t 
carrying out the originator’s d Wi arp 
carry 1s 
nifest enough. .. It is a bright, cheetfah eo. 
mated picture,:in spite of the grim towers | 
and strong battlemented walls of the 
whose age must £° -back to the feudal | 
times, and which, doubtless, has withstood | 
many an attack, of, beleaguering armies, 





_ that each has well sustained his 


i 


| 
\ 
| 


CHAPPLE; Big, | 


A PICTURE on which the talents of three . 
it is the “ com. | 
e Troo ,’ that we 4 


Perhaps its strength and the courage ofits | 


defenders are abput to_be tested ones 

for the Cayalier is.a gentlemaiy of the’ 

of Charles the First ; and though his ho 
‘ does not,seem to be jaded: as if it had 


more; 


i evidently the bearer, of some news ‘tovthe 
| fair ladies, which, by, their action and.ex- 


' 


rebellion has, been -raised in’ the 
|| that. the people are .ranging 
_ under the banners of ‘wage ge 
and. that the inmates, of, that: 
and ‘‘ivy-mantled”’.castle must be 
for action... Whether; the ,compositi 
| intended to bear such an interpretati 
cannot tell, but it certainly, admits.of 
_ and it is quite as certain;that the errand¢ 
\the horseman is one. of ‘importanée: 
| words of gallantry or of courtly complm - 
_ have passed from him ; his faceis grayeat 
its earnestness, while those of the ladige rs 
inquiring, with a mixture of » surprise!» 
Possibly the Cavalier. is‘on. his wai 
the ranks of the roy 


ot & i 


and is not armed; but, his horse is.aioble 
charger,,and would bear its owner well on 
the battle-field. 

Colton, the author of Laco 


in, has drawn, 


graphic and pathetic picture of a warthor® 9 


lying,dead on the ;snow-covered plains of 

| Russia, on the retreat of, the French 

the conflagration of Moscow in 1812:— 1 
. a 


’ “4 " rn 9 

“ "Tis morn !—but lo! the warrior-steed in ‘ 
The trumpet summons.ffonnthe bloodless pjain! 4 § 
Ne’er was he known till now to stand aloof, »— 
Still midst the slain was found his criirison hoof; ih 
And struggling still to join that well-known sound, 
He dies,-ignobly dies, without aw und. « 
Oft had he hailed the battle from afar, 4 
And pawed to meet the rushing wreck of- wats” 
With reinless neck the danger oft had braved.’ ° 
And crushed the foe—his wounded rider Cg # 

_ Oft had the rattling spear’and’sword assal 
His generous heart, and had as often failed: - 
That heart no more life’s frozen current thaw 
Brave, guiltless champion, in a guilty cause- 
One northern night more hideous work h ; 
Than whole campaigns beneath a southern sg» 7 


The Conflagration of Moscone 


Mr. Herring’s charger. and dog, Mr 
Baxter’s handsome cavalier and graceful 
maidens, and Mr. Bright’s ancient wy 
castle, ‘come sagather, to = sa 
ist’ y icturesquely» am 
artist’s phrase, very pictures( um 


. 


4 


iwi 
awl 
8 
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brilliantly on this small canvas. 

| virate of painters engaged on one work, 
size and character of this, is an Un", 

combination, though a similar instance 

to be found in one we engraved last y@, 
‘A Dream of the Future,’ painted by ena? 
Frith, Creswick, and Ansdell. In a 
the works of the old Dutch and Flem 

| masters, we find one artist int 

) figures into the landscape of another. 





————— 


=| 


trayelled far and. rapidly, its.omider:is | 


‘ 


pression is, anything, but. aretha 
| sibly his message is that the,standard of ] 


join 
alists, thoughat present 
he has not assumed the habilimentsofwary 7 
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of oh Oe 
oe | 
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MODERN; PAINTERS OF BELGIUM. 


No. III.—E. F. DE BLOCK; F. A. DE BRUYCKER. __ | 


BELGIAN writer upon Art, quoted by Victor Joly, 
in his Les Beaux-Arts en Belgique de 1848 @ 1857, 
remarks :—‘‘ It is said that the modern | 
French school of painting crushes, or | 
overwhelms, the modern Flemish school. | 
It is not so; and I maintain that Bel- | 
gium is, in proportion to the number of | 
her inhabitants, the more richly endowed | 
with living painters.” And the writer | 
proceeds to point out from his own ob- | 
servations, that, though the ideas which | 
many French artists put on their can- 
vases are in every way excellent, the painters have not 
the power to carry them out effectively. ‘‘'To know how 
to preserve in the finished picture what the sketch shows, 
or suggests, is,” he says, ‘‘the most difficult problem of 
painting.” In support of his opinion, he summons a 
French critic, M. Diderot, as a witness. ‘‘It is because 

: this difficulty is so great,” writes the latter, ‘‘ that many 
French painters are compelled to stop their works at the stage of 











drawn by W. J. Aken.) 


| incomplete pictures. 
it the germ of Art, they do not weaken, but they leave their work 
lon the road. 


Lie Lilock, tart. 


The simple sketch, that which contains in 


- Other artists, oot that the design does not 
convey the idea intended, manfully brave the perils, labour on at 
the work, and lose the sketch.” ‘' It has often been an objection 


raised against the painters of Belgium,” says the writer referred 


to by M. Joly, “ that they, in their efforts to attain a trifling or 
too minute result, are not artists, but only laborious workmen, 
machines distanced or outdone by the daguerreotype; having, 
in a word, nothing of the sacred fire of Art. But what, then, is 
to be said of those painters who mistrust the next day what they 
have done in the day preceding. They brush out, they correct, 
they scumble over, they erase by continued labour, their first 
conceptions; they grope along in the dark to the end of the work, 
producing, by a complete uniformity of touch, earth and sky, 
satin and rock, water and fire! Ah! these are worse than patient 
workmen ; they are the incompetent in every acceptation of the 
word, who, willing to submit nature to that which they designate 
le ton, sacrifice the substance to the shadow, and reduce Art to 
the unblushing effrontery of the palette. France furnishes us 
with too many examples of such painters.” 

This is, at any rate, an amusing specimen of Art-criticism ; 
upon the question of its truth we have no desire to enter. Both 
France and Belgium contain artists who do honour to their 
country ; and without discussing the comparative merits of eacli, 





{Angraved ly J. D, Covoper. 


READING THE BIBLE. 


or their relative numbers, we believe it may be safely asserted 


that the Belgian writer made no exaggerated statement when he | could boast of being the 


that in proportion to her population his own country 
yy eg “more richly endowed” with living 
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several Belgian artists of distinction have taken up their residence 
in Paris, and are looked upon generally as belonging to the 
French school. ; : 
Among those who have been content to remain in their native 
land, and who there practise genre painting with un ualified 
success, are the two whose names appear at the head of this page: 
the latter is, perhaps, less known to the English public than the 
former, for the works of M. de Block have been seen in London, 
at the International Exhibition of 1862, and at the French Gallery 
in Pall-Mall, as well as in Liverpool. M. de Bruycker has not, 
we believe, exhibited in London ; but, in 1861, a picture by him, 
called ‘The Surprise,’ was in the Royal Manchester Institution ; 
and in the same year he sent to the Liverpool Society of Arts 
another, entitled ‘The Cock and the Doll.’ In 1864, one of his 
works, of which we shall speak presently, was hung in the Picture 
Gallery of the Crystal Palace. 
EvGeNe Francois DE BLock was 
early part of the present century ; 


painters of high excellence ; for it should not be forgotten that 


born at Grammont in the 
and after studying under M. 





y W. J. Allen.) 


De Bruycker, Pinzt. 
THE GRANDPARENTS’ VISIT. 


of Hasenclever” 


Thisseldorf. ‘* The 


one o me ti isti i 
me of the most distinguished genre painters of 


Vigorous * The aS M. de Block is always bold and 
onginality, spirit, good-hi meme has a countenance full of 
difficult te find od nah nour, and ingenuousness : it would be 
, teeptrctiogs | the, 7 . r from the pencil of Hogarth.” 
for some wane p a : anna! Se-ceneeene at Liverpool have 
i a sn a _ } reign artists to contribute to their 
de Block has on several « = . very fas ility for so doing. M 
tunity. In 1S5S8 he aia ‘ ee availed himself of the ‘oppor- 
another canvas ent led * 1» Aa : replica of 7 Going out of School ’ 
uiliest 6 mene The Am and Misery,’ and a third picture 
Poacher's Wife’ and * The Huta. yon. ne contributed. ‘ The 
Girl,’ ‘The Indiscreet Fair’ acd s Boy ;’ in 1860, ‘ The eng 
painting entitled ‘ Hy 4 are and Che Ferry ;’ and in 1864 a 
for some of these pir tures, as 4 omes:’ The original sketches 
of eta, cell of sreral oes, we al hs 
The Vy show him to be a close banat meen 
or nature, 





el 
Van Huffel, of Ghent, entered, as did De Bru ; 
M. de Brackeleer, at Antwerp. His first aad ne ali at 
Flemish Cabaret,’ appeared in 1833 at the Exposition ai hy 
and in the same year and the next, he exhibited at Chesham 
paintings,—among them were ‘A Musical Party,’ ‘ Grandisthen 
Visit,’ ‘Interior of a Cabaret,’ and ‘The Politicians,’ B, +, 
picture which first brought him prominently into noti 
exhibited at Brussels in 1836: the subject, ‘A Village Fate i i 
Environs of Antwerp,’ is handled with considerable neuen 
arrangement and drawing of the figures, in truth of ae 
nny < ——- and freedom of touch. 

So far back as 1841, the works exhibited by thi ist 3 . 
had found so much favour, that a sale ag a rule 
was awarded to him; and in 1846 he was nominated Fant 
de la Legion d’Honneur, To the Exposition Universelle held 
in Paris in 1855, he sent ‘Going out of School,’ a picture he 
exhibited the year before in Brussels. A writer who saw it in the 
latter city, says—‘‘ There is in this work a life, a variety of 
characters and attitudes, which remind us not a little of the school 


ae’ 
| 


toe a 
iN tl 


—>+— 
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and to possess the power of delineating truthfully individual 
character, 


In the gallery allotted to the Belgian school in our Interns-. 


tional Exhibition, in 1862, were four pictures by this 


‘READING THE BIBLE,’ ‘Sunday,’ the property of the Queen of 
- ‘Cold and Hunger,’ ans ‘A Fis omits Feast in 
De BI og wy of Antwerp.’ The first-named of these subjects 
French G ler repeated several times: in the exhibition at 
mir ma th “~, » last year, was one, under the title of ‘© 
recone. Sa e vp pape Another version—one of the ¢ 
Ge eatin = S as a specimen of his style. The aged mistress 
oul po as put aside her spinning-wheel for a time to read, 
of Sacred Wy to explain to a small youthful auditory, the words 
ine signs | A quiet pleasant face has that yours 
wikess te oes ye to the holding forth of the venerable , 
mouth _~ standing in the rear, has taken a pipé from bis 
attractive: if he purposed to add a comment of his own. 
tiveness of the composition lies as much in the unaffected- 
—$ 
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ness of the design, as in the able and forcible manner in which 
it is put on the canvas. In hisaim after the real, De Block rarely 
loses sight of that ideality which gives a grace even to a common- 
place subject. 


FrANgoIs ANTOINE DE BRUYCKER was born at Ghent, in No- 
vember, 1816, and began to study Art in the Academy of that city. 
In 1839 he removed to Antwerp—where he has since resided—and 
entered the studio of M. Ferdinand de Brackeleer, with whom he 
remained two years. Both as a painter of flowers and of genre 
subjects, his works soon got into favour; for one of his earliest 
pictures, ‘ Les Soupgons,’ exhibited in 1842, was purchased for the 
gallery of the King of Wurtemberg. Two paintings, exhibited in 
1844, are in private collections in Antwerp: one, ‘Asking in 
Marriage,’ is in that of M. de Cock; the other, to which was given 
the somewhat indefinite title of ‘ En as tu Souvenance,’ is in that 
of M. Born. Some of his works have found owners in our own 
country. ‘ Hot Cockles,’ exhibited in Brussels in 1845, where it 
gained for the artist a medal of the second class, is now in 


Drawn by W, J. Allen.) 


De Bruycker, Pinzt. 


the possession of Mr. Uzielli, of London. Two others, ‘The 
Frolic,’ exhibited in 1846, and ‘Maternal Kindness,’ in 1848, 
De Bruycker informed the writer were also sold to some English 
collectors. 

Of a later date are ‘ The Butterfly,’ ‘A Declaration,’ both of 
which are in German galleries, and ‘ Expectation,’ belonging to 
Counsellor Barey, of Berlin—a duplicate of this last was executed 
for the present King of the Belgians. In 1857 M. de Bruycker 
exhibited ‘Springtime;’ a young girl holding a bunch of lilies 
for her companion to smell: a simple but elegant compositéon, 
transparent in colour, and firm in texture. With it he sent “The 
Old Gardener,’ a work which became the property of the Grand 
Duchess Maria of Russia. The old man is engaged in tying up 
the stalk of a tender plant, the figure is admirable in pose and in 
life-like expression, and the whole subject is worked with a 
lightness and delicacy of touch combined with high finish, little, 
if at all, inferior to the manner of Meissonnier. 

In the possession of Mr. Herbert, of Liverpool, is, or was, ‘ The 


| Widow,’ a picture that procured for the artist, in 1860, the gold 


| Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 


CALLING TO MIND OLD TIMES. 


medal and his nomination as a member of the Academy of Fine 
Arts at Amsterdam, where it was exhibited. : 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace, in 1864, being desirous of 
attracting to their picture-gallery works of a higher character 
than they usually received, offered several money prizes for the 
best pictures sent in both by native and foreign artists. M. de 
Bruycker was so fortunate as to have awarded to him a prize of forty 
guineas ‘‘ for the best picture, irrespective of subject, by a foreign 
artist, not French, resident on the Continent ;” the —— in 
question being one of those we have engraved, ‘ CALLING TO MIND 
OLD TrIMEs,’ or, to adopt the artist’s title, ‘Je n’avais que seize ans.’ 
Over a social cup of teaa group of village gossips is holding 
friendly converse—or rather, it may be assumed, is listening to a 
story told by one seated at the head of the table, who relates to 
her companions some incident of her early life—probably the 
history of her first wooing, or of her marriage. The composition 
of the group is remarkably easy and truthful, and the countenances 
of the party are as humorous in their varied expressions as they 
are truly natural. The work, which was bought by Mr. John 


ar eye must be allowed to be one of high merit in the class to 


which it belongs. In the picture-gallery of the ‘ ‘rystal Palace at 
the present time is a good painting, ‘A Mother's Happiness,’ by 
this artist. ae 
Another picture we have engraved, ‘ Tz GRANDPARENTS Vis! ‘ 

shows equally with the one on this page how faithfully 7." de 
Bruycker treats subjects of cottage life. Every figure has - 
carefully studied, from the venerable old man who has just enteres 

the apartment to the infant in the arms of its mother; nor can the 
well-balanced arrangement of the whole escape the notice of the 
critic. The scene teaches an excellent social lesson. The heads 
of the cottage family are evidently a prudent, industrious couple, 
who train up their children into habits of usefulness and courtesy. 
Such an example of modern Flemish Art 1s a welcome contrast to 
the subjects on which a | of the old painters of the — 

exercised their talents. These, and the other works to w - 1 
reference has been made, have rendered De Bruycker one of the 


- Belgian school. 
most popular genre painters of the modern ues a 
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1 + larger engravings, than those which are here 
ILLUSTRATED*TITERATURE.* » 8.3" “but the smaller examples have been SELECTED PICTURES, 
’ selected, as best ‘arog he ef pages. ae = sti ida —— 

‘ext the” book whose title’ appears ‘below is‘from‘a drawing by J. D."Watson, the secon ‘ ON OF THOMAS Br 
wae Seopa - “it referred to is the production of W. P. bcp ber see RIBBLETON HALL, PRESTON, ™ { 
od in because we have’niow an opportinity of which this: ilMustrates 1s entitled aap ~ 
cluing to our readers specimens of: the en- Sunset.” J.’ Dalziel supplies a delicious it 0 CHASTITY. 
gravings which illustrate it. We may, how- | landscapewepresenting ee A opin 
ever, remark that the volume contaims many Of therengravings which-we om1 po 


W. E. Frost, A.R.A., Painter, T. Garner, Engraver i 
FoRMING an opinion from what <a 
Oat ees EE Te Set ee SiS has exhibited during the last fow yes 
a aos ry aya assumed that we have seen the las 
of the pictures of which this is an 
and with which are associated his ‘Unaanj 
the Wood Nymphs,’ in the possession of 
her Majesty ; ‘The Disarming of Cupid, | 
commission from the late Prince | 
also in the Royal Collection ; the ‘ 
syne,’ a commission from the late i | 
Bicknell, with one or two others; all ¢ | 
them pictures which, for elegance of com. 
position, grace of form, and loveliness gf | 
features in the figures, will always rank 
among the best works produced by any \ 
school of painting, whether or | 
foreign, and which must inevitably incre | 
in pecuniary value as time passes on; not 
only because they are most excellent in 
themselves, but because there is no artist 
who has adopted the same kind of subject 
with anything approaching to the sam 
success, Etty alone excepted. 

What has induced him to forego th | 
— ST / practice of such pictures as those jut | 7 
“Se wh AN wre’, 7 we dP mene, ma hn Mnrsgeee repens a 

OS a NES AD WANs Pk" ae ess important, but scarcely less beautiful, 

ee. AN as x | Wee i; ‘ Yost Sisivauiiens he has lately, exhibited, itis 

Pat NK % Rah VISA AAT AG ‘ ‘ impossible to say; but the fact that he has 
Cal Nee \haal Ni) y, | mW) { indi" ye Si done so is, indeed, much to be regretted, for | 
. > Nik Ant De 4 Mi! 2 there seems to be little probability of any one 
Pa ee een taking up the mantle Mr. Frost has 

ae Te to cast aside. With the powers ot belie ) 

ont—but only for want of space—in our last from babyhood. ‘The Home Pond,’ by J. W. tation, combined with purity and ) 

notice, the mosteommendable in our estimation North, somewhat of the néw school of draw- of colour, which this artist possesses, he i 

are—* At the Threshold, by G. P. Pinwell, ing, yet very truthful. ‘The Song,’ by-A. B. | m1 ht, by changing his line of character 

there isa homely naturalism in this design Houghton, is clever, but the keys of the piano- | an adopting subjects of a more familiar 

very noteworthy. ‘ Good-bye,’ by A. W. Bayes, forte are so elevated as to be almost on a level | and ordinary nature, have secured @ much | 

. old nurse = ne yo ey taking leave with the lady’s waist ; and the folds of the dress larger share of public patronage and popular | 

s young girl whom she had watched over fall wngracefully—they are swayed about as if applause than, perhaps, has fallen to his 

SS ™ lot; but he has kept on his own cours, | 

ee satisfied with the suffrages of the few who | 

know and can appreciate what is really | 

excellent. He is yet in the prime of life; | 

we may hope, therefore, notwi / 
the misgivings we have expressed, that | | 
there will come forth again from his studio | | 
more such pictures as the ‘ Euphrosyne | © 
and ‘ Chastity.’ re ia 

The last-named work, exhibited at the | ~ 
Academy in 1854, is suggested by the fol- ia 
lowing passage in Milton’s ‘‘ Comus :— 

















“So dear to Heaven is saintly Chastity, 

That when a soul is found sincerely 80, 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her, | 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt,” he. he. | 9 
It is a belief, for which there 1s — g 
warranty in Scripture, that the inhabitan’s | & 
of the earth are at all times surrounded by | 
‘ministering spirits” from the regis | | 
above and beneath us. The artist sees | 
imagination those who are the e 
angels of the maiden Chastity; he 
embodied them in forms and countenane® 
becoming their purity, their exal 
racter, and their mission, as they, 
her path through a world of temptation 
trial, shielding her on all sides from 
while her way lies. through briars ae | 
thorns. The elegance with which they | | 
grouped round the central figure 18 er! Sg 
striking; and their diversified action ®” 


impressive sweetness of face are pom 
, the ext 


SUNRISE, 
che thet |< Old Shepherd on the Hills’ is entitled to 
| he + Ne r than Gold _— ir words of praise; and A. B. Houghton’s 
from the pencil of T) Dalziel. J. W. North’ yitward Bound’ and ‘ Homeward Bound’ are : i i 
. Pirate Tsar 4 full of character, opposed as each is to the other which cannot pass unnoticed 1 
at ~ a ; -- . AVS. Deseribed in Original Poems r ~ ling and sentiment. mination of this truly beautiful d right 
Eminent Artists. Engraved bythe Boren ye tates by A Round of Days” is, as we intimated be- | The figures on the extreme. left am 
shed | most welcome illustrated books | Tespectively are Sin and Guilt. 


by the wind; we notice this 
designs by the same artist 

" lustrated | , } 
Lustre two « rming bits of lands im 


U. Rout re is I rothers Dalziel” Put). fore, one of the 
| Au the season has produced. 
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VISITS TO THE PARADISE OF 
ARTISTS. 


II. 


THE PROMONTORY OF THE PET MURENZ. 
THE PICTURESQUE LIFE OF NAPLES. 
THE NERONIAN TUNBRIDGE WELLS(BALZ). 


CALIGULA’S BRIDGE. 


TE queasy Neapolitan sea at length com- 
posed, we ventured forth in a boat into the 
airy quiet of the waters. Now for a few 
hours, thank Heaven, we took leave of 
rapacious roarings, of a most unamiable 
hubbub, of a hushed furnace-like atmo- 
sphere, and of that snujf composed of animal 
refuse which lies undisturbed on the Neapo- 
litan streets, and with which every inhalation 
enhances the familiarity. Leaving these 
constituents of blue devilry ashore, we 
perceived a coolness in the wind itself! and 
felt that a residence at Naples might be 
delightful if only we could live on its waters. 
And yet the general aspect of the landscape | 
was somewhat arid all about the Punto di 
Posilipo, now leisurely skirted. Caverns 
of pale-yellow dusty-looking rock, with 
openings like Egyptian doors, are shagged 
with grey aloes, and with the great rough 
disks of the Indian fig, which made, no 
doubt, a fine wreath for the brows of old 
Rhea in Saturnian times. Men clothed 
in little but tawniness, and of a tropical 
look also, were standing grubbing in the 
water, under volcanic waves of tufa rock, 
which here and there seemed to grow natu- 
rally into the honeycomb brickwork and 
arches of the substructions of the ancient 
toman villas. The whole promontory, 
simple and level as it is of outline, is an 
exceedingly curious aggregation of natural 
and artiticial ruins, desert rocks, terraced 
villas, and ornate gardens, ranged and piled 
together like the closely-packed shelves of 
some quaint museum. Along the water 
the natural ante-Vesuvian labyrinths have 
been extended and united by the Pollios 
and Luculluses so artfully that you scarcely 
see which is which; and above, abound the 
curiosities of the modern Italian villa, with 
urns and busts, and arches from ilex- 
shaded cliff to cliff, and the stone-pine, the 
Theocritan umbrella, where Virgil sat and 
mused; all highly inviting to the eye, but 
private property, walled forbiddingly. 

At least, we could only gain admittance 
to the boatman’s favourite object on Posilipo, 
a stuffed menagerie, itself stuffing the tiny 
shelf-like grounds and grottoes of a little 
deserted villa; the most interesting objects 
of the forlorn and tattered collection being 
a shrunken, but still ladylike, giraffe, with 
her head all on one side, like the lovelorn 
Claudia, and a hippopotamus grinning as 
drily and painfully as a neryous comic actor 
when first presenting himself. Might we 
have found our way farther, within hearing 
of Thalberg—the prince of all living musi- 
cal instrumentalists, call him ‘ virtuoso ” 
who will—whose private piano serenely and 
beautifully thunders to himself alone in one 
of the most princely of those villas, that, 
indeed, had been charming; but as it was, 
after those pedestrian failures especially, we 
preferred the free passive enjoyment on the 
water. Beyond its scarce-rippling azure rose 
tue silvery City, steeps of palaces, and gar- 
dens, and villas, and the silent guilty moun- 
tain above ; all looking most unreal, like a 

delicately painted by fancy on the ideal 
canvas, like a cold prosaic Stanfield no 
longer, That dovye-like tenderness of hues, 
‘hat spiritualising light so rare with us, 
were everywhere. Our previous disturbant 








“oom already seemed but as a dark retiring 


background for setting off the ensuing 
beauties. Vesuvius, peering behind steeps 
of intermingled palaces and gardens, really 
looks down on Naples with quite a sociable 
and suburban air, almost—almost with the 
meekness with which Primrose Hill sur- 
veys the Regent’s Park. Only when you 
glide out in the bay does he display his 
more suspicious features. Aloof from the 
other mountains, he has thoroughly the 
look of a heap of volcanic matter thrust up 
out of a country originally level. Like a 
wicked wretch as he is—murderer of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii—he gazes on the 
honest true-bred mountains around, as if 
he had no connection with them ; his highest 
summit smooth and quiet as treachery 
itself. Vesuvius has not been well drawn. 
The painters shrink him into a mere tame 
hill, missing the bolder rushings of his 
lines, his scars of darkness and desolation. 
We were reaching the point of the Posi- 
lipan promontory called La Scuola di Vir- 
gilio, from the pleasant fancy that here 
Virgil much pondered his Aineid. And 
certainly here was fine pondering for him, 
the Baian shores being added in the view 
to those of Naples and Sorrento; but 
already many of the associations may have 
tended to that melancholy which is said 
to haye grown on him towards the end of 
life. Perhaps he began to see the infernal 
prospects of the world around him, by anti- 
cipating the inevitable results of unbridled 
power, to discover that the Empire was not 
Religion, and to be consumed by inward 
shame and mortification that he should 
have abased and thrown away his fine 
genius (even so would he abase and throw 
away his fine poem), in outrageous flattery 
of a delusion which he had stupidly deified. 
Beside his so-styled study the boat entered 
a narrow strait of tufa rocks, looking like 
ruins everywhere, so that the vast remains 
of the famous villas were not at first distin- 
guished. But by degrees the semi-domed re- 
cesses and masses of grey reticulated brick- 
work multiply obviously amongst the yellow 
rocks, and glimmer under the green water 
of the sea; confused piles of ruin hanging 
in places on the natural cliff like dim 
remains of the rude mail of extinct giants, 
or ichthiosaurii. Thus we found ourselves 
gliding over the visible substructions of 
Vedius Pollio’s villa, over the remains of 
the tanks and canals where this patrician 
and private Nero, in his domestic ewer 4 
(of the kind which so propped up that whic 
was universal), fed his murenc, or sea eels, 
abominably. He would have thrown to 
his pet fishes a slave who had broken the 
dearest of his pet vases, even the one he 
set opposite his sleeping pillow, and all but 
took to bed with him; but before the 
emperor this outburst of frenzy was not 
merely inhumanity, but disrespect; and 
Augustus, rising from his couch with a 
majestic and even awful concentration of 
drapery, commanded that all his other vases 
should be tossed into the water instead. 
At least so runs the story. The water was 
so luminously clear, that had those fishes 
been there, we should have seen them capi- 
tally, waiting in liquid emerald; or had 
the pet murena been there which the wife 
of Drusus at her neighbouring villa (how 
sick of man!) decorated with earrings, 
(never surely were pets so petted as in 
that age of the general lapse of humanity), 
we might have admired the earrings, 
glistening as the loved creature hung in 
attendance on Apician crumbs. The pure 
colour of the deep, wrinkling into veins 
the white of the bottom-pebbles, made it 
seem paved with precious green marble— 
not Czarish malachite, for that 1s not 80 








x 


prettily silver-veined, but Nereid’s verde- 
antique, may we call it’ Underneath our 
boat all was thus coolly clear—a Roman 
bath for the fancy, in fancy resounding 
with the luxurious pants of Poppa, or 
with the declamation of some pedant sitting 
on the bathers’ clothes; but above, the 
evening sun was turning the broad frontier 
cliff from sandy dulness to living gold; its 
underlines curiously waved like light re- 
flected from a flowing sea; and distantly, 
on looking forth from this glaucous deil, 
Ischia was seen issuing from shy misty 
azure into glowing rose. Stretching along 
before that peaked island lay Misenum, 
Bauli, and Baise, the great Roman resorts, 
now nearly absorbed by earth. ‘The bright- 
ness of colour could not overpower the 
sentiment of solitude, neglect, and antique 
decay that hung over them; but, never, 
surely, was there a more brilliant and 
beamy tone of melancholy. 

The only sound was a clank of chains, 
The neighbouring Isle of Nisida, whither 
Brutus and Cassius retired after assassinat- 
ing Cesar (philosophically attending the 
ruin of all things), being a prison, a num- 
ber of captives in manacles were swagger- 
ing on the quay there in jackets of scarlet-— 
the most targetable colour for a fugitive, 





no doubt. ‘They were chiefly brigands, 
murderers, we were told, the last champions 
here of the Church and the divine right of 
kings, who have, in some recent instances, 
illustrated their principles with acts of 
cannibalism; men of religious habits and 
loyalty, who wear Madonna pictures round 
their necks, and never omit to kneel on 
proper occasions—are, indeed, most puncti- 
lious in their kneeling, but have, never- 
theless, educed from their victims, cutlets, 
and deyoured them in festive honour of 
their holy cause. Such being the Vedius 
Pollios still left to us, such the infernal 
volcanic human element which may still he 
seething even under the firmest and most 
symmetrical institutions our Perfectionists 
can frame for us! 

But we were so disappointed with regard 
to the picturesque /i/e in Naples generally. 
Even here the old poetical forms and joyous 
spirit seem dying out, giving way to our 
own order of things—the utilitarian system, 
hastened by taxes, and twofold dearness of 
the necessaries of life, which press on the 
ever-teeming populace; so that the sole 
relief lies in the awakening adoption of 
invasive facts, improvement on the plainest 

rinciples, the rejection of the flowers of 
fifo for what may be called the kitchen and 
culinary esculents. During our three weeks’ 
stay at Naples, I do not remember (ah 
me!) one guitar, not a single piscatorial 
improvisatore, not one Giovanni on the 
Green. And yet the quays of Santa Lucia 
are well worth haunting for the pictu- 
resque life which still breathes on them, 
though in a reduced and more serious, 
silent, reserved form. Here, in their little 
shops, sit handsome young women with 
decidedly Greekish profiles, and old ones 
with something of the antique, too, lurk- 
ing under much walnut-like intricacy of 
wrinkles, with fine eyes, and noses w ich 
seem to have the stamp of immortality— 
that time appears unable to subdue. And 
here, too, lay fishermen, naked at least 
two-thirds, with smooth brown limbs 
sprawling, in any slip of shade to be found, 
with a free picturesqueness from which the 
highest Art would thankfully borrow. One 
sees in the Museo what the antique owed 
to their ancestors; the very peculiarities 
of their unconscious attitudes being there 
eternised in marble. And the handsome 





Faunish lads, with dark eyes hinting a 
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appearances here, hurrying through and 

repeating them as little as may be. ; 
The nocturnal sounds of that Vesuvian 
people were one of our capital plagues. 
Numbers of them having no home, of course 
never go to bed; and sleeping through the 
heats of the day in any patch of shadow at 
hand, in the night they are commonly at 
their liveliest —lively as the musquitos, 
| with whom they coalesce for the disturbing 
ing the fruit-bearing panniers with flags | of feverish wayfarers like ourselves, already 
and boughs. One tawny little fellow, | unstrung and relaxed by weltering seas, 
especially, irradiates my memory, shoul- | and continual breathings from the enor- 
dering a great glistening olive-branch, and | mous boiler of the south wind. Our bed- 
the sun shining through his loose out- | room overlooking the Chiaja was the very 
flourishing fair hair, till it seemed a kind | ear of this clatter, which seemed, in moments 
of wild saintly halo—the best that possibly | of imperfect dozing, in the room itself, just 
could be for a little round toddling San | outside the inefficacious muslin; so that 
Giovanni Battista. | when the one or two musquitos concentrated 
These are the charming savages; but | on us by the net had supped themselves 
there are many quite the reverse, imper- | quiet, and sleep was at last creeping toward 
fectly adapting themselves to the new order | us, it was driven away by the roarings of 
of things. Assuredly the avidity for your | these Neapolitans, and towards morning 
money is most remarkable. The very cries | by the jingling of the bells with which 
with which the commodities are published | every animal is hung, and by the military 
in the streets have that greed in them, | drummings and trumpettings, blameably, 
rising into leopard-like roarings, a sultry | and / think scarce courteously, permitted 
sound, which in odious harmouy with the | to rob everybody of their natural, and 

sirocco, depresses the lonely sensitive | sometimes vitally precious rest. 

tourist, especially when debilitated by toss- | | One of the haunting places of the imagi- 
ing waves, and diet not only strange but | nation to those who have been there must 
meagre; for unless at the hotels, refresh- | certain!y be that cluster of promontories, 
ment al substantial and timely is | long low necks of land, and peaked islets, 
certainly one of the difficulties at Naples. | which form the extreme western land seen 
Until the season when the foreign residents | from the Bay of Naples. In the distance, 
throng, the fare at the /ensivns 1s, of neces- | they range along the water with a most 
sity agg es arse ~ legu- | poetical light grace and play of outline, 
minous, and to an English stomach very | changing, as you approach, into new varie- 
lightly and unprofitably Italian. “Surely. ia annie —— "tae 

this a volcanic people,” one is apt to derfull +q tens © cine » 4 . 
Boch - pt to | derfully intense white silvery light was on 
murmur gloomi under these lowering, | them the morning we first drew near them, 
irritating Sivoumataneee, Hot lava seems | their sides obviously all crumbly with 
- nad pe, — ews — instead | ruins . For here, where all seen remotely 
pepe -Mceaghher ~. pecuniary | reminds one of innocence and the golden 
part me as substance, even as the mus- | age, were, of old, the Roman Portsmouth, 
— aly gate gyenagel oe | a — oe Biarritz, or Baden 
age Sag Er ggg“ Shorlgs -ee — | os en, the 7 eronian Tunbridge Wells, 
dream of lucky numbers,” said our infor- | mor ig ou Py ~ Roman er wag lay in 
mant ; “wives pick their sle ping husbands’ | orld of ey “ ee ae x rg Romans 
pockets that they may buy them ; servants | port then se —- seat and Gie- 
and tradesmen cheat for them : priests pray a shions "aire 7 — several bers and 
for them ; beggars beg for them ; needy per- — ce i; , — to Baiw and Bauli, 
sons starve for them, denying themselves | the S . ~ king “ the spring ; to put on 
ary food and raiment in the hope of Greck.”” P soy a — and “play the 
sudden and magnificent wealth through | sefined or gl — was intellectual and 
these means.” But this is a trying period mr ed pene Roman still, in all the 
for the Neapolitans, now in a transition nid ri poor weeds we dragapeees sociably 
é | amidst sulphurous steams, and dabble 
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thievish energy, inert as basking lizards, 
as the hot glittering sea between them and 
glowing Capri !—one felt as if it would have 
been scarcely safe to disturb them. But 
the most beautiful, the divinest figures of 
all, were the sturdy little infants, wholly 
nude, walking about freely, and busying 
themselves in their simple serious way, 
with what the rest of the family was about, 
harnessing the mule, it may be, or decorat- 


once 


nece 


se, 


our visit, and the associations, make magni. 
ficent even mean things, or exclude them 
from the mind, or render them even pathetic 
~~ the antithesis. 
larly we set off, all morning sunshi 
both without and within, not a meal _ 
where, either aérial or metaphysical. Bein 
in a carriage, raised more into the air, me 
wooing it by motion, it was delightful, 
Yes, now we felt something of that balmi- 
ness of which we had read so much, and 
should not lose our way among the walls 
as heretofore; for there sat our guide, who 
had undertaken to conduct us into every 
corner of this Roman Elysium; and he 
was no lout, but almost gentlemanly, a 
man of information, discernment, and taste, 
of which last his kid gloves and hand- 
some breast-pin were highly appropriate 
emblems. 
First, he let down our unwonted steps 
at the little Lake of Agnano, populous 
only with most lively high-leaping frogs, 
being sequestered by thinly - shrubbed 
heights, overlooked behind by a peak coifed 
vith a lonely, reticent, deep-meaning con- 
vent. But not like ourown Rydal on such 
a morning was this lake, not an exquisitely 
sensitive mirror, in which the reflections 
are distincter and fuller of colour, it may 
be, than objects themselves somewhat filmed 
by the intense all-pervading light. It did 
not repeat things, like a poet’s mind, with 
a vividness, yet spiritual .dreaminess, they 
themselves have not. It was not in its 
stillness (as Rydal is) like the enchanted 
lake in the Arabian tale, a glassy spell 
sleeping on loveliest things, and soon to 
ebb beneath their brightness and their joy. 
No, on the contrary, this South Italian 
mere had a leaden look, as if the dull grave 
of some impenetrable volcanic catastrophe. 
Close by, a wicket led to that far-famed 
den of mephitic vapours, the Grotto del 
Cane; and a dog was already there, to be 
let down, and duly faint away in the given 
number of moments. But the notion sim- 
ply hurried us on to the Solfatara, the 
southern verge of the Phlegrean Fields a 
little farther on, a low volcanic crater, yet 
fuming, though so ancient that Vesuvius 
is comparatively but an upstart ; the record 
of its misdeeds being lost in that volume 
which the old Cumaan Sybil herself used 
to open with trembling awe. From the 
white and sulphurous ground bright vapours 
were wandering up in thin streams in many 
laces, and from a cave, in denser volume, 
oiling forth with the noise of an angry 





steam-engine; the whole earth being hol- 
low to the tread, and emitting sulphuretted 
gases very appreciably. ; : 

And hard by, in a hollow, lie the ruins 
of the amphitheatre of Puteoli, one of the 
oval seeds, or principal eggs, of whatsoever 
was most brutalising and deadening 10 the 
ancient world; its gradines most distinct, 
though crumbled to an earthy look, and 
cloven at the end, as if by the gentle Spint 
of Beauty, on purpose to admit the view ° 
a stone-pine between arches like little rocky 


| caves, all tangled with sunny shrubs. We 
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wandered leisurely about the grot-like cor- 
ridors of fine diagonal brickwork, and = 
erypts beneath the arena, under slips of 
daylight falling through numerous trap 
doors, where caged beasts and human crea- 
tures emerged to be brilliantly butchere 
for the amusement of those vanished homi- 
cides who here dried up in their hearts the 
last of that pity whose divine streng 

might have nourished, protected, and sav 

them. Here they were probably enter 
tained, not only ‘with the highly curious 
eries of pain and fury of new kinds of 
Libyan animals, but even with the supef 
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nasculine rage and mute endurance of 
women, who fought with one another, and 
even with men, in the arenas of the times 
of Nero and Domitian. A matter of legal 
charge was it against a consular in the 
latter days that he had descended into the 
circus to wrestle with a female athlete. 
llere Nero himself, having raised the won- 
der of his guest the Armenian king by 
gilding the Pantheon in a day, sustained it 
(and a still stronger inner contempt, most 
likely), by piercing two bulls with one 
javelin, and accomplishing a good deal of 
other loathsome zoological butchery besides. 
Loud and wild, no doubt, were the plaudits, 
as he turned about to receive them with 
that all-ravening vanity which left him 
callous to every feeling but admiration ; 
for hitherto, of all their emperors, he was 
the most popular, as the most jovial and 
liberal, who dined in the Circus and Cam- 
pus, in the very press of the charmed 
Romans, and fought, acted, and sung for 
them, and provided for them pleasures 
more brilliant, courageous, and costly, than 
any ever made public before. Sometimes, 
indeed, vague rumours were heard (for 
there was little certain or settled news in 
those days), of great persons cut off, who 
would have put an end to all these delights, 
and reviving the horrors of Sylla and 
Pompey, have brought on those terrible 
mysterious convulsions with which society 
is always threatened; but nothing clear or 
trustworthy was known even of those pro- 
ceedings, eminently provident and praise- 
worthy as they, no doubt, were. ‘ With- 
out prying into the sanctity of private life, 
or concerning ourselyes with his family 
troubles, poor man, with the proud hag his 
mother, and her fellow conspirators, the 
Pisos; without turning to inquire what is 
so quietly done within closed doors, with a 
small guard waiting before them, for the 
salyation of the commonwealth, perspicu- 
ously, cogently, we feel his corn and cutlets 
in us, and his pleasures tingling in every 
vein. With our own eyes, my Macro, we 
see the winning smile with which he looks 
round when scattering the sesterces of the 
bloody-minded oligarchs, who oblige him 
so often by dying spontaneously when he 
sends a courteous evening message to them 
—their only merit. Listen again! How 
shrill and noisy, above all the din, his 
illustrious beauty makes the women! And 
now he /neels for our suffrages ; the impe- 
rial purple all in his face, nobly, heroically ! 
As his sight is too weak to see us clearly, 
we must be at least vividly audible. And 
now he scarfs up his throat again, his sweet 
pipe. It is for ws he takes care of it. 
Loathing the Pisos, and the Philosophers 
with their new-fangled Christian notions 
of another life, which would rob us poor 
wretches of our only sure happiness in 
this, he is never so thoroughly delighted 
as when in the midst of all his people, 
sharing, leading their pleasures, and win- 
ning their whole admiration. Yet his 
most glorious moment is in the Circus 
Maximus, when, as by a thread, he winds 
his stormy horses through a circling way 
of ten thousand up-thrown eyes, hands, and 
acclaiming voices of delirious Romans. 
‘e Pisos, indeed! Had Phaéton’s attempt 

1 Nero’s, he would haye given tamely- 
regular old Phoebus a lesson; and we should 
have been entertained with novelties of 
daylight at new hours, fine horizontal 
bursts and gleams at midnight, firing the 
orth one moment, and the south the next. 
And then what an artist! so Hellenic and 
retin d! Admirable! Wonderful!” But 
ie Was a curiosity too admirable for anything 


but admiration, too wonderful for anything | 





but wonder. Such a marvellous Apollo, 
Hercules, and Bacchus combined must 
needs be_ self-sufficient, self-sustaining, 
want no aid from the common clay of man. 
And so, when the indignant masters of 
legions converged against the low degene- 
rate mime, rather than against themurderous 
tyrant, not a sword or voice rose for him; 
and all at once he withered away like a 
mere clot of puddled gore in the circus under 
a hot sun. ‘The echoes in the amphitheatre 
of Puteoli seem still faintly to murmur of 
these things. The Academe of Homicide 
was it, where that imperial people qualified 
itself forthe unhorrified and evencomplacent 
endurance of horrors, for disregard of pain 
and life, for seeing the great round world 
made but the same thing. Here it was high 
Romans completed their training for— 
suicide. Needless, quite, for Childe Harold 
to invoke the vengeance of the remote bar- 
barians, for Nemesis was already in the 
midst, settling herself in dreary hearts 
bereft ‘of saving humanity, unable to pity 
even themselves. So hardened were they 
that in the ensuing civil strife between 
Vitellius and Vespasian, when carnage ran 
riot in the streets of Rome, the populace, 
stirred only by the instincts of the amphi- 
theatre, encouraged the combatants with its 
usual gestures and cries, as if nothing but 
sport was before them. 

Much Nero infested our fancy there; 
though now the arena is innocent with 
ferns, where then lay pools of blood; and 
the mailed lizard slips away into the dusty 
well, where, not only the gladiator, but that 
vilest of mob leaders and flatterers himself 
may have washed his parched throat after 
butchering noble lions and tigers privately 
drugged for his purposes. And so this ruin 
is no moral ruin, but in spirit a place of 
progress and innocent renewal. 

Just the tips of other ruins appear above 
amidst most luxuriant vines, which run up 
into arched and windowed forms so fantas- 
tically that they seem ruins too, of a more 
Gothic fantasy, indeed a grace Tinternian. 
But under this steep of leafy traceries still 
stand the three cipollino columns of the 
Temple of Jupiter Serapis, or the Serapeon, 
eaten into by the sea lithodomi at a height 
which shows that the land has sunk under 
the sea-level and risen again wonderfully 
since their construction; the subsidence of 
these shores having partially been counter- 
acted by earthquakes, especially the up- 
heayal of the Monte Nuovo, now a shabby 
and innocuous bare hill peering over the 
vines. At present the crust of the earth 
here is steadily sinking again; and the 
columns devoted to very questionable 
oriental mysteries, we saw standing in a 
looking-glass of the instealing, insidious, 
palavering waters; the little circle of 
bathing cells around, meanwhile, in a steam 
of low mist, looking as if business were 
actually going on there. In all probability 
this was a temple and sanatorium combined, 
where that magniloquent hierophantic 
humbug, the Apostle of the Esoteric, Bul- 
wer’s Arbaces, with a fit of the gout, or after 
a periodic phase of occult dissipation in his 
unknown inmost halls at Pompeii, would 
come to recruit, to be mesmerised and 
hydropathised after the most ancient poe 
forgotten Hgyptian manner. And here he 
would, no doubt, with a pre-Lyttonian 
eloquence, dilate to the wealthy and pliant 
youthsaround him, enflannelled on grandly- 
designed bronze sitzes, on the more liberal 
mysteries of exotic deities, who accept all our 
pleasures as their rites, and subordinate the 
tyrannous exactions of the conscience to the 
imperative and indestructible requirements 
of the senses, in the spirit of a philosophy too 





| 
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profound and refined forthe rude, and coarse, 
and indeed uneducated old vernacular 
divinities of Rome. Before a plausibility so 
sweet and sage, of course, principles and 
purses, and indeed all things, melt. 

All about, ruins are so plentiful at this 
Augustan Harrogate that the very banks and 
shores seem made of them, and you fancy 
yourself treading on pulverisation of palace. 

Vith exceeding propriety the architect 
and antiquarian might here cry out to the 
hammer-in-hand geologist, Hands of’, my 
dear sir, this soil is mine! Ruins have 
crumbled into the mother earth; hillocks 
become graves of palaces, moulding them 
into subterranean crypts, where the vine- 
dressers and the goats find shelter from the 
garish day glittering in golden drops through 
thicket-fringed rents overhead. Nay, a 
submarine fringe of ruins skirts the Baian 
bay ; and your boat glides over a paved road 
two hundred yards from the shore, and 
between columns ascribed to the religious 
service of the nymphs, peering shyly above 
the water. And over the substructions 
of other temples and villas you thus proceed 
and wind about, tracing them amidst sub- 
marine groves, mosses, and freely expand- 
ing flowers, even where fine antiques and 
splendid marble columns have been found 
embedded in sea blooms. In ancient times 
here villa was terraced upon villa, and run 
out on foundations under the sea—so 
precious was the salubrious and fashionable 
but very limited site, where the noblest and 
most notorious of every sort came full of 
every kind of holiday wickedness and fine 
conceit. In this high vernal season, too, 
the dancing girls, the Ambubaiw as they 
were called from the place (Pollutia Puppia, 
and Lollia Bibula, and many others I could 
name), came flocking with the rest, to play 
at hide and seek with the Roman gallants 
in the moonlit caves along the shores, and 
amuse themselves with ballets of action, as 
Meenads, or chaste Dian’s nymphs, accord- 
ing to the vein, as heroes, or as satyrs, 
dressed beautifully, humorously—the ladies 
now and then divinely muslined, we cannot 
help ourselves conceiving, like those floating 
nymphs in the Pompeian frescoes, where 
they seem draped in diaphonous vapours 
of silvery moonshine. 7 made, we are 
creditably assured, the balmy and star- 
winking night resound with their distantly- 
heard orgies, which sometimes, it may be, 
interrupted the sty/e of Cicero in his closet 
here, and gave him a passing inclination 
to lay it down for a moonlight ramble— 
some momentary instincts shaking all his 
acquired philosophy. 

The ruins of his villa are said to compose 
the many terraces of a vineyard close by 
Puteoli (now Pozzuoli), across a brake of 
canes overlooking the quiet and forgetful 
little bay just where Caligula ran across his 
mad bridge of boats. Some groups of 
Victor Emmanuel’s soldiers stationed on the 
promontory here, servants of constitutional 
monarchy, were, in all but pictorial effect, 
a mighty improvement on the old legionary 
butchers of the pilum. Caligula, a big- 
boned but weakly youth, another of ser- 
vility’s most wondrous masterworks, was « 
monster of more courage and originality 
than Nero. Enough for Nero to be the 
first (and last) of mere men in all objects of 
vulgar desire and customary emulation ; 
but his penultimate predecessor, with a 
temper ever verging on delirium, seems: to 
have been lifted along by an imagination 


| not without some confused elements of grand 


and yast conceptions. Nursed upon flattery, 
which by-and-by becoming oriental and 
mystical, told him he was a god till he seems 
actually to have vaguely believed it, he 
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of womanish weaknesses, pity and shame- 
facedness, offspring of shivering fear, and 
losers of the appropriate moment? The 
very pillows of my boyhood heaved with 
whispered intimations that the world was 
waiting my will; and the great Spirit of the 
Ocean, in his calm unenvious moments, 
murmured the same at my feet at Capri in 
my adolescence frequently ; though he has 
since come in the air blustering and raging 
audaciously, even as far as the Palatine in 
‘the night, to deny it. But I wrestled him 
off after three sweating throws, and he was 
exceedingly glad to find the best of his way 
back to Ostia. But, as I was saying, what 
is the use of Godhead (as you remind me 
continually), if not to free from human 
and thronged as on the days of the imperial | restraints, after the manner of my Neigh- 
gaines—for indeed scarcely a senator or | bour of the Capitol behind me, whose glory 
other distinguished person would dare to be llies in thet, and his delight, in rousing 
absent. The ever-scowling Youth from the 
bridge, with staring eyes that never winked, | outbursts of magnificent and capricious 
and slept but little, had screamed his ha- | power, or with secret currents of death and 
rangue, full of insane self-glorification. The | fate stealing on those so vain of their secu- 
money, afterwards replaced by murdering | rity; as envious Juno, through Lucina, 
the noblest Romans to confiscate their | stole on my deified Drusilla. A stroke, 
wealth, had been senselessly scattered ; and | friend Jupiter, we will rival on the pam- 
the general } anquet, centred on the bridge, pered breast of yourmost cherished favourite, 
but spread over long lines of barges moored | even in er brightest security, when we 
around, had begun. Lovely, it 1s said in | can find her; and, for the present, we will 
the historic account, was the serene evening. | feebly imitate it by stealing on those exiles 
Lovely, no doubt, the clear pensive sky, | of ours, now enjoying their philosophic ease 
and the warm brightness on yonder peak of | ; 

Ischia, and on those fairy promontories 
before it, and the ripple on the silvery waters, 
and the transparent after-glow around the 
bay on distant temples and villas, glittering 
with the bright colours and movements of 


was ever restless, and on the stretch, to prove 
his divinity by some monstrous triumph 
over the usual feelings, impediments, and 
limits of nature. It was his pride to coast 
Campania in prodigious galleys, not only 
laid out with baths and banqueting halls, 
but even with groves and gardens ; and pre- 
sently he determined to out-Xerxes Xerxes 
by bridging this Bay of Bais with boats, 
in a double line, planked across and paved 
like a road, over which he charged one 
dav in Alexander's cuirass, into Puteoli, 
on horseback, with a long and dense tail 
of soldiery, and the next, triumphed with 
mock captives, enwreathed and charioted. 
The waters were crowded: the whole shore 
of the bay was an amphitheatre, dressed out 


flatter themselves, and whisper one another. 
Why, even an Intimate should deem him- 
self exalted by being sacrificed to these 
imperious necessities of godhead, which is 
bound by one consideration solely ; and that 
is, ever to keep before men’s minds its 
boundless powers, and superiority to every 
human restraint.” 


festivity, or receding, softened away from 
sight, by woody creeks and little azure 
meres! At nightfall the whole curve of the 
bay suddenly, at a signal, sparkled and ran | ‘This last hint so alarmed them that they 
into bright illumination. But the disso- | knelt around, and tried to melt away the 
nan oof drunkenness, Which Dion says was | thought in hottest reek of hymning flattery. 
general, set the ear painfully at variance | ‘Caius, Lord Caius! The old gods are old 
with the eyes; and when a loud crash, and | certainly, and Caius alone is young They 
splashing, and hideous cries occurred some- | tired of us, or rather, jealous of Cxesar, have 
where, many laughed and jested, few gave | gone to the Hyperboreans, or to ZEthiopia ; 
— heed, and none effectual help. | but Caius is ever present, visible Dispenser 
‘ , me ne 4 it aoe that " y "6 | P ol] M4 

ram on grout ums that th imperial pleasures and good things, Spouse t 
vas by this tin y-grown, fully-powerful 

and soothed down by the more harmless | goddess Roma, by whose fierce sanguine 
intoxication of wine; his crew of charioteers | young charms Venus looks aged ‘Their 
epithalamium we ever sing; ‘Hymen, O 

Hymen ! But she, a she-Mars, watching 
_ Cuesar's enemies, is, till her clear mani- 
festation, proxied by all the loveliest 

daughters of the seven hills, who have 
for him but one white neck. Hymen 

O Hymen! Me, Callistus, thy Vulcan, 

now forging thy thunder, soon to roll 
from the Palatine vaults with strange new 
terrors, she visited the last two nights 
in a dream, and showed a silver shield 
graven with all our images as the destined 


of the Green Faction, grooms, and actors, 
being all devotedly inebriate about him. But 
from another record it is plainly inferable 
that he was sutliciently himself to order that 
no aid should be given; and certainly it 
were abund untly characteristic of him to 
start up shouting—‘ St 


water “pu ird 


op, see that my 
beats back those meddling 
slaves with strong blows on the head till 
they bleed well. A wreck of dining tables 
and diners all going down! three great 
thoroughly drunken ; 


1! 
Lulleys rolling and 
crashing intothem! 


Lack, bac k, | tell you ! 


A catastrophe! unless they spoil it, such Olt against conspiring senators. Hymen, 
"ae oe a oh, DUCE 8S ymen !—Caius d Caina! Obs, 
1 have longed for; worthy perhaps even to ' &, Lord Caius! Obvious 


Divinity! § iad : 

REAR , uty. Sole { : ‘le wer 
compare with the crash-down of the amphi- | Cyesar’s C] ole Viaduct of Cl mency ! 
; Cyosar’s 


heatre of Fidenw in my adoptive father’s | it be) ; pares aquaduct (marvel though 
* ive Tal rs t be 3 3 

vugustly awful times! The sea wyaaha’ | bi oe) is but his tasteless metaphor : he 

mouth ; one 


? ga diviner duct. whic = 
water, my Nymphidius, for some of liy ner duct, which brings to Rome 


‘Oru ] . 
our banquet; or Neptune winces under all IL Y blessing above thin cold water. 
this load of triumph we hav a : hin vaving given all pleasures to others, to 
roa ih tek gr banc ud on im paease himself with them, utterly utterly 
180 dssuage his temper the wodliar f . wll : 
for mr at out Ih a) nie a Is the wodlier part, leavine to watch and 
} } , ‘OW We are Vul the silver : o ss 
Lon our couch vou have coffe: hi he “~ ati shield-bearers commended 
wad . om en to him by 8 s _— ' ; . 2 
Wi ‘ } h ow earth-caves } rr y Als spou €—>pouse of Jupiter 
eon the vreat myst () « 4 ; 
‘ Ceaih pil 88 Opty poe re li = ; 
tmongst the » | see whether my n Pe the emperor, “‘ now 
y convivially | Be "Vr nod 18 not to the very point 
‘ divine spirit in | of my deit : I needed further persuasion 
’ } Fi Re vr pont y; Li would give it ° for never 
rowas of | certainly heard I a god ; 
\ dhe And) rdia god addressed with such 


an air of eo . 
An air OF earnest, passion 
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at ‘ at 
ween myself | yiction , ssionate, anxious con- 
. net And manifestly, ye speak for all 

i x only the fine-pointed senate): my 


himself from sleeps of satiety with amazing | 





quite beyond our reach, or thought, as they | 
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Nymphidius, with his soft young voice for 
the women; and Cassius Chereea, with the 
high flaw in his singularly pious flute 
almost beyond imitation, for those who shall 
henceforth take better care of them, m 

good friend King Agrippa’s last present,” 
Chercea, already often stung by his banter 
touched a dagger under his robe; and the 
young wretch’s doom was sealed. If the 
Romans had taken leave of horror, at least 
some coarse remains of pride were left them. 
But no humanely-groaning patriotism pal- 
liated the deed; and in a few days, the 
wretched crew of flatterers followed the 
miserable work of their soft mouths and 
fearful hands. 

It was on this bay, and the above event, 
our Turner founded one of his most mag- 
nificently beautiful conceptions, an ideal 
one—for Caligula laid but an ephemeral 
bridge of borrowed boats; whilst Turner 
established across the bay permanent arches 
of stone, with columnar pavilions on each 
pier, where the rising sun, triumphing 
amidst the ruins of unhallowed power, flings 
around him golden enchantments. The 
fine excursive genius of the painter was 
thinking rather of the architectural ambition 
of the Cvesars generally, which gloried in 
wonderful structural metamorphoses and 
extensions, till Grecian builders seemed to 
them petty and tame indeed. Turner's 
vision reminds one rather of that other 
nearly as evanescent structure of Caligula’s, 
his viaduct from his palace on the Palatine 
to the Capitoline hill, which stalked along 
high over the temples and colonnades of the 
wide valley of the Forum. There it was 
that inflated Thing, so soon to die as the 
most noxious, having paused awhile on the 
brow of his own imperial height between 
the statues of Castor and Pollux, to amuse 
himself with the worship of casual way- 
farers, passed on to confabulate privately 
with Jupiter in his sanctuary, and hint to 
him plainly that he must keep within 
strictly Capitoline limits. Such perspectives 
naturally did but converge all to the assas- 
sin’s purlieu. So wonderful, however, these 
overarchings, and out-domings, and private 
galleries of Czesar darting from hill to hill, 
really were at Rome, that Mr. Ruskin, per- 
haps, isa little hasty in condemning even the 
best of those compositions of such objects by 
his favourite as ‘‘ nonsense pictures.” For 
ourselves, even where the deviation from 
historic literalness is iess atoned for by an 
enlarged significance than in this work of 
‘Caligula’s Bridge,’ that such an idealist 
should follow his own fancy rather than the 
pages of Suetonius and Dion, is what we 
admire. Provided he keeps within the 
specific truths and the harmonies of nature 
(which he, of all men, by virtue of his 
generalising powers, isthe most likely to do), 
may the poetic visionary have no less con- 
fidence in his gift than the historian, the 
archeologist, or any other ologist, in his, an 
proceed as firmly, if with his subordinated 
aid, well and good, but never so that Art 
may stiffen into bare Science, or forgetting 
that for men so gifted freely to invent, 
bound only by the largest, freest law of 
beauty, is as true and legitimate nature 2 
for the rose to bloom, the bird to sing, oF 
the insect to put forth its pre-Alhambraic 
architecture. And oh, delightful is 1% 
especially, to see a lovely sentiment, or other 
touch of nature very near the heart, lifted 
up from mere local facts and fleeting trivial- 
ities, and enshrined by pure invention where 
it seems altogether heavenly and immortal. 
Is not the fact of its superiority to what 1s 
fleeting and changeful, Mr. Lecturer, thus 
‘‘ suggestively,” profitably rendered ? 

W. P. Bayley. 
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MEMORIES OF THE AUTHORS OF THE AGE: 


A SERIES OF WRITTEN PORTRAITS (FROM PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE) OF GREAT 
MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EPOCH. 


BY S. C. HALL, FSA, 


anD Mrs. 8S. C. HALL. 





“ History may be formed from permanent monuments and records, but lives can only be written from personal 
knowledge, which is growing every day less and less, and in a short time is lost for ever.”.—Dr. JoHNSON. 





JOHN WILSON. 


y LTHOUGH I knew 
Professor Wilson 
under other, and al- 
\| ways pleasant, cir- 
y}’ cumstances, I asso- 
/’\ ciate my happiest 
“4 ja) remembrance of him 
. ~ With ‘The Festival” 
.\\ that took place in the pretty and 
| picturesque town of Ayr, on the: 

6th of August, 1844, ma nb a vast 

assemblage of the Scottish people 

tendered homage to the memory 
of Robert Burns, by welcoming to 
Scotland his sons, two of whom had 
been absent in India during more than 
Ido not think I 









a quarter of a century. 
shall try the patience of my readers ifI recall | 
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Mrs. Begg was a plain and ve 
woman, obyiously of a gentle an 


simple | 
kin | 





that exciting scene on that memorable day. 
I will first ask them to accompany me to 
a comparatively humble, but neat and 
comfortably furnished, cottage, where re- 
sided Mrs. Begg, the sister of the poet, and 
in which met, on the evening succeeding 
‘the day,” all the members of his family 
—his sister, her children, her husband's 
brother, the poet’s three sons, and the 
daughter of Colonel James Glencairn—the 
only ‘‘ strangers” (for the poet’s friend and 
biographer, McDiarmid, was no stranger) 
being Mrs. Hall and myself, and an artist 
whose genius was then in the bud, but who 
has since become famous—Joseph Noel 
Paton, whose friendship we have had the 
happiness to retain from that faraway time 
to this. 


facade? BepS ttle, 


a 


nature, but giving no evidence that to her 
had been allotted any portion of the intel- 











| that evening. 
son of Robert Burns, died long ago. He 


lectual power of which her great brother 
had so much. Her sons and es daughter 
were In no way remarkable. Her husband's 
brother wore the dress of a Scottish peasant 
of the better class ; and, I believe, had never 
aimed at any — beyond it. He spoke 
of **Robbie Burns” as a companion with 
whom he had passed many a pleasant day 
and merry night; and wore the bonnet 
and plaid as he had done fifty years before 
Robert Burns, the eldest 


is said to have greatly resembled his illus- 
trious father. I give the portrait of him, 
as I gave it in 1844. ‘ His eyes ure large, 
dark, and intelligent; and his memory is 
stored with legends, poems, and historical 
records of great value. These materials 
are not only abundant, but well arranged 
and ordered ; and when a question is asked, 
intelligent reply is ready. His conversa- 
tion is rich in illustration, and though he 
gracefully said, ‘the mantle of Elijah had 
not descended upon Elisha,’ the son 
possesses much of the ability, if not the 
genius of the father.”” The other two sons, 
Colonel William Nicol, and Colonel James 
Glencairn, are still living at Cheltenham ; 


_and no gentlemen in that favoured town of 





| 


* in November, in his seventy-second year. 





retired worth are more honoured or re- 
spected.* Both are men of considerable 
talent; they have not been called upon to 
exert it; but pleasanter companions are 
rarely met; it is a treat that many have 
enjoyed to hear Colonel James sing his 
father’s songs. 

Such was the group we met in that 
homely cottage by ‘the auld brig,” at 
Ayr, on the eve after the poet’s triumph— 
a triumph certainly greater than any that 
has honoured a memory in Great Britain 
at any period of its history. 

Mrs. Hall had her Album with her; 
Colonel James Glencairn had previously 
written in it; his name being prefaced by 
the following :— 

‘This is confessedly a collection of the 
autographs of ‘ Lions;’ and as it is im- 
possible Mrs. Hall can get that of the Lion 
my father, she probably thinks the next 
best thing is to obtain that of one of his 
Cubs. I therefore have much pleasure in 
transcribing at her request the first verse 
of the address to a mountain daisy.” 

When assembled in that cottage at Ayr, 
it was suggested by our friend the Colonel 
that on the page which contained his name 
and the passage quoted, the names of the 
other members of the family should follow 
—as they never had met all together before, 
and most probably would never meet all to- 
gether again. My readers will, I am sure, 
be pleased to see these autographs as they 
were then and there written. 

A dull and gloomy morning ushered in 
‘THe DAY.” Nevertheless, upwards of 


| 80,000 persons “ gathered together.” They 


came from all parts of the kingdom, and 
some from foreign lands; the town was full 
of triumphal arches,—‘‘ forests of ever- 
greens” at every point associated with the 
poet's history ;—processions of people, fanci- 
fully dressed ; Lodges of Freemasons, For- 
esters, and Odd Fellows; and the trades,— 


® Alas! within a few hours after this passage was written, 
we received from his daughter intimation of the death of 
our excellent and valued friend Lieut -Colonel James 
Glencairn Burns, who departed this life at ¢ heltenbam, 
He was easen- 
tially a man of high moral and so jal worth; of abili- 
; he had written things not 


ties by no means limited; 
much taste and 


unworthy of his name, and sang, with ! 
feeling, some of his great father’s songs. To the memory 
of that father he was intensely attached ; proud of the name 
he bore; and always delighted when Burns was a theme of 
He has left a daughter unmarried, and she is, I 


talk. 

believe, the only one of the descendants of Robert Burns 
(the other brothers having left no children), if we except 
the sons and daughter of Mrs. Begg. 
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| 
weavers, tailors, bootmakers, and so forth, | 
with no lack of bands; and at least a score 
of bagpipes heading parties of stalwart High- | 
landmen, each playing his own pibroch, all | 
of them ‘in harmony.” 

At one end of a field was a platform, on 
the first bench of which sat the family of 
Robert Burns. Before them, the multitude | 
passed in orderly procession, pausing when 
they reached the point and bowing 1 | 
homage to the sons of the poet; then 
marching on to the music with which 
every one of them was familiar, and joining 
in a song, the words of which were known 
all the world over. When all had thus | 
passed, they collected into a mass, and 
raised a cheer, such as can be heard no- 
where else in the world—literally eighty 
thousand voices of eighty thousand hearts ! 
‘ It was not difficult to distinguish those | 
to whom chiefly appertained that day the | 
glory and the triumph—the honest lads and 
bonnie lasses, workers at the loom, tillers of 
the soil, who, belonging to “the Land of | 
Burns,” had their full share of his renown; | 
and never, perhaps, in the history of any | 
country has there been such conclusive 
evidence that a people, nine-tenths of 
whom were the grandchildren of his co- 
mates, identified themselves with a poet 
who had been half a century in his grave. 

On the platform—on the seat immediately 
beneath us—sat a man of powerfui frame, 
large-limbed and tall, who in youth was of 
a surety ‘the best wrestler on the green,” 
and who in age seemed one of the elder 
eons of Anak; of whose “ boisterous 
vigour” many pens and tongues had 
written and spoken. Look at his massive 
head, his clear grey eye, his firm-set and 
tinely-chiselled mouth, his broad and in- 
iellectual brow, and you will be sure it is 
not physical force alone that makes him 
greatest of the many great men by whom 
he is surrounded, lis hair, thin and griz- 
vied and unusually long, was moved by 
the breeze, as he rose to speak; in a voice | 
manly as his form, richly and truly eloquent; 
he was master of his theme, and loved it: 
but then and there, a stoic would have been 
an enthusiast with the cheers of such a mul- 
titude booming in his ears. 

While he was speaking, and his long 
thin locks waved about in the wind, | 
thought I might steal, imperceptibly, at 
such a moment, a single hair; I saw one 
that I believed had been accidentally 
detached, and I ran the hazard of taking it. 
rhe Professor felt the touch; and turning 
instantly round flashed upon me one ot 
those tierce looks of which I had heard so 
much from those who had seen the “ lurking 
devil in his keen, grey eye;” but at once 


} 
| 
| 
| 





perceiving that no insult was meant, and 

perhaps appreciating the motive of the 

theft, as I murmured out something like 

‘it is but one to keep for ever,” his lips as | 
suddenly assumed a smile of loveable grace 

such as might have won the heart of an 

enemy. That hair” 
table as I write 


* single Is Oh my 
l’rom the platform there was an adjourn- 
ment of the * select” but the select con- 
sisted of two thousand persons to - 
monster tent or * Pavilion ” that had beer 
erected to receive the guests at the dinns r. 
The President was the good, graceful al d 
Earl of "tw 


yracious Eglintoun, whose two 
memorable words * repentant Seotland” 
had an enduring echo there that day n 
every Scottish heart. Ther Was a gather- 
men of mark” ranged on 
* t ] 
ide of the noble chairman : following 
| ‘ | ; d 
— rder, the sons of Burns on his right, and 
an oat, he cone ght, an 
the ter and her children on his left : with 
some of the poet's early friends 


r of Noott 


either 


} 
sh * 


and one, 


homage to whose memor 
sands had assembled 
bear neglects 


a venerable matron then, who, when a | were Alison, Aytoun (whose lamented death 


blooming lass of sweet seventeen, had been 
the subject of his verse. Among the guests 






etme 


was recorded during the 


Glasford Bell, “Delta” year just past), 


Moir, Charles 





Soa 


GgesosTS 


AUTOGRAPHS OF BURNS’S FAMILY. 


Mackay, and“ the brothers, William and | 
Robert Chambers. And good right had 
tobert Chambers to be there, foremost 





y the tens of thou- | 
would have had to 
“l penury instead of indepen - 





THE BIRTHPLACE OF WILSON. 


mirable brothers a debt the extent of whic 


| 
dent comfort. Scotland owes to these ad- 
it would be difficult to calculate. | 


among the men whom the people delight to 
honour; for, but for his exertions, near 
relatives of the great poet—to render 
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But on that day of glory the assembly of | 
the ‘‘aristocracy” of Rank and Letters was 
far too small; from England and Ireland 
there were few guests, while Scotland did 
not contribute a fourth of the number she 
ought to have sent to the gathering. The 
glory and the triumph of the day were to 
‘the common people;” and certainly the 
appearance of these—for whom tents had 
been provided—was an object of even 
higher importance than the assembling of 
the ‘‘ select.” 

As we looked upon the heaving multi- 
tude, we could not avoid thinking that if all 
the preparations for the banquet had sud- 
denly ape the manifestation of 
respect on the part of the people towards 
their poet would have been accomplished— 
the heart-beatings of Scotland, as tho- 
roughly exhibited, if no pavilion, with its 
tastoful draperies and elevated galleries, 
had been planted on the banks of the river 
that waters the land of Burns. Who that 
witnessed the glorious sight can have 
ceased to remember the fervent looks of the 
old and middle aged ; the tearful eyes and 
exclamations of the young; the eagerness 
with which parents pointed out to their 
children the grey haired sons of the poet 
they delighted to honour. On, and on, 





LLLERAY, THE DWELLING OF WILSON. 


mory of Robert Burns—‘‘drank in solemn | gifted sons alone, but also some of the 
silence” but followed a few minutes after- | gifted daughters, of Ireland, have come as 
wards by a shout such as is seldom heard | 


more than once in a life. The Earl of Eglin- 
toun was then in his zenith; a thorough 
‘‘ gentleman” in look, in manner, and in 
heart. Ilis address was brief, pithy, and 
condensed, yet remarkably conclusive and 


comprehensive. It was indeed an example , 


of true eloquence—if eloquence is to be 
estimated by effect produced. There was 
in it no word too much—not a syllable that 
might have been as well left unsaid. 

Then Professor Wilson rose to ‘‘ welcome 
the sons of Burns.” He was “in his glory.” 


His robust and manly form appeared to 
grow under his theme, his magnificent | 


head positively seemed to roll about over 
his huge shoulders, and his large hands to 
Sweep away all let and hindrance to his 
gigantic energy. 


I cannot attempt to give the toasts that | 


followed ; among them ‘* Wordsworth and 
the Poets of England”—‘* Moore and the 
Poets of Ireland ;” the latter was proposed 
by Henry Glasford Bell ; and in the course 
of his eloquent speech he took occasion to 


introduce the name of Mrs. 8. C. Hall, | 


thus :—I have to-day seen, that not the 


of that fair sisterhood who give by their 
talents additional lustre to the genius of 


and on, they came, in peace and harmony, 
disturbed by no jarring feelings, moved by | 
no political object, warmed by the genial 
influence of the tenderest and most elevated 
patriotism. The shouts of the people were 
echoed by the enthusiastic cheers of the 

noblemen and gentlemen who were on the | 


_ platform, while the tears of the fairer portion 


of the assembly proved how deeply they 
sympathised with the great purpose all 
had met to commemorate. As long as the 
procession was in progress, the men who | 
composed it refrained from any manifesta- | 
tion of their feelings, beyond lowering | 
their banners, uncovering their heads, and | 
gazing upon the poet’s sons; but when the 
gigantic thistle, the emblem of their native 
country, closed the procession, and had 
been not only honoured, but divided and 
borne off blossom by blossom, and leaf by 
leaf, as mementos of the “field of Burns,” 
there was a rush of human beings back 
towards the platform, and eager hands were 
upstretched from below to grasp the hands 
of the family of the poet. 

Yet it was a most exciting scene within 
the Pavilion—where nearly two thousand 
persons, ladies and gentlemen, were seated : 
we recall their fervid enthusiasm when the 
noble chairman rose and proposed the me- 


pilgrims to the shrine of Burns—that one 
in particular—one of the most distinguished 





the present day, has paid her first visit to | 
Scotland that she might be present on this | 
occasion, and whom I have myself seen | 
moved even to tears by the glory of the | 
gathering. She is one who has thrown 
additional light on the antiquities, manners, | 
scenery, and traditions of Ireland, and 
whose graceful and truly feminine works 
are known to us all, and whom we are 
proud to see among us.” (Blackwood.)* 

I cannot give even an outline of the Profes- 
sor’s speech, which occupied full an hour. 
Perhaps the apologies he offered for the fail- 
ings and shortcomings of the poet might 





have been spared, and were considered outof 
keeping with the occasion ;+ still it was a 


® My readers will not, I hope, consider me as materially | 
departing from the rule I have laid down in these Memories | 
of introducing little concerning ourselves, if I am unwill- | 
ing to resist the temptation to“ chronicle” this event. 

+ The Professor printed it in ertenso in Blackwood's 
Magazine. 1 know that it gave greater pain than pleasure 
to those who were more immediately held in honour that 
day. Colonel James Burns has more than once expreseed 


most masterly discourse—richly and truly 
eloquent, and those who heard it can never 
forget the wild burst of applause that 
followed his concluding sentence,—“ We 
rise to welcome you to your father’s land;” 
the whole assembly rose with a loud and 
long-continued cheer. 

My readers will believe the event to be 
the most exciting of all our Memories. It 
is inseparably associated (I shall never 
desire to separate them) with the memory 
of Professor Wilson—the Burns Festival, 
where so many living worthies linked hand 
in hand, with the Ploughman and the 
Artisan, assembled in earnest homage to 
glorify the illustrious dead. 


* To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die!” 


John Wilson was born on the 18th May, 
1785, in a ‘somewhat gloomy looking 
house in a dingy court at the head of the 
High Street,” Paisley. The house is still 
standing, being ‘ preserved” for public 
uses, under the name of ‘* Wilson’s Hall.” * 
His father was a wealthy man, having 
realised a fortune in trade as a gauze manu- 
facturer, and was respected for social worth 
and moral integrity. His mother is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ beautiful, of rare intellect, wit, 
humour, wisdom, and grace.” The boy 
John was ‘ precocious,” physically and 
intellectually ; ‘‘foremost in the play- 
ground and in the task ;” running a race 
against ponies while yet a child; in youth, 
surpassing men in bodily feats, and in 
early manhood excelling all competitors 
in strength of arm and swiftness of foot. 
Almost from his birth to his death, as one 
of his friends wrote long afterwards, ‘‘ what- 
ever he did was done with all his soul.” 

In June, 1803, he entered as a gentleman 
commoner at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
having been previously ‘ well-educated” 
at Glasgow. His father left him an ‘‘ un- 
encumbered fortune of £50,000.” Thus 
endowed, with rare personal advantages, 
‘*the world was all before him, where to 
choose,” in a sense very different from that 
which applies generally to the heir of the 
Muses. Vet, so early as 1807, he selected 
an abiding place on the banks of Winder- 
mere, and the cottage of Elleray was his 
home until the year 1815. 

When at Oxford, and indeed ry a 
where, he had the acquaintance of the 
refined and the rough—the learned and 
the ignorant—the “brutal” indeed. Dr. 
Routh, the President of his College at 
Oxford, was his friend ; but his ‘ friends” 
also were the ‘‘ grooms, the cobblers, and 
the stable-boys.” He gave wide scope for 
scandal, but such was the joyousness of his 
nature, the buoyancy of his big heart, and 
his many endearing qualities; so promi- 
nent also were his powers as a student and 
a scholar—his after-fame being clearly 
foreseen—that his eccentricities were visited 
with no heavy penalties, and he passed 
from the University with honour, if not 
with unmingled respect. 7 

I have given my own portrait of Wilson 
as I saw him, and heard him speak, in 1844; 
I may add that of Mr. Aird, the editor of 
the Dumfriesshire Herald, when writing of 
the Burns Festival and in reference to 
the Professor's speech on that memorable 
occasion: *‘ Now broad in humour; now 
sportive and playful ; now sarcastic, scorn- 
ful, and searching ; now calmly philosophic 
in criticism; now thoughtful and solemn, 
large of ‘reverent discourse, looking before 


that feeling to me. I did not hold the opinion he did, but I 


could easily understand that some of the Professor's allu- 
sions to his father fell very far short of giving him content. 

© It is a large stone-built house, situate in the main 
street of Paisley; at the time of Wilson's birth it was one 
goodly mansivn ; it is now div ided into separate tenements 
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and after’ with all the sweetest by-plays of 
humanity, with every reconciling softness | 
of charity,—such in turns, and in quickest 
intermingled tissue of the ethereal woof 
have been the many illustrations which 
this large minded, large-hearted Scotch- 
man. in whose character there is neither 
corner nor cranny, has poured in the very 
prodigality of his affectionate abundance 
around and over the name and the fame of 
Robert Burns.” 

Talfourd, considering him as an editor, 
and contrasting him with Campbell in that 
capacity, speaks of his ** boisterous vigour, 
riotous in power, reckless in wisdom, fusing 
the productions of various intellects into 
one brilliant reflex of his own master 
mind; and Hallam describes him as 
‘‘a writer of the most ardent and enthusi- 
astic genius, whose eloquence is as the rush 
of mighty waters.” 

In 1812 Scott, in a letter to Joanna 
taillie, describes him as a ‘* young man of 
very extraordinary powers is ‘San eccentric 
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dog Bronte, in revenge for his awful de- tiful—‘‘whom he had sensibility to love 
nunciation of those who had ‘‘ patronised” | ambition to attempt, and skill to win.” J, 


the butchers Hare and Burke ” 


Yet there is abundant evidence that the 


fierce leopard of ‘‘ Maga” could be as gentle 
as a lamb; that the giant could use a 
giant’s strength as tenderly as a young 
mother nursing her first-born. Let us 
picture the Professor, as he was seen one 
day, long after the period to which I am 
now referring, with a carter’s whip in his 
hand, walking beside a miserable horse 
through Edinburgh streets. He had released 
the animal from a brute far more worth- 


less, had unharnessed him from a cart full | magnificent, and no marvel that the poet 


of coal, upset the coal into the street, given 
the carter one blow, and promised him 
another, and left the fellow, utterly aston- 
ished, “‘ gaping wide-mouthed,” and speech- 
less, as he followed the horse to the charge 
of the police. 

Notwithstanding his somewhat perilous 
attractions, he found a wife worthy of him. 
Miss Jane Penny was ‘the belle of the 


| May, 1811, he married. In 1815 
called to the Scottish bar, having — 
| ‘dear sycamore-eheltered Elleray ” in cop. 
| sequence of a breach of trust on the 
of a ‘‘ guardian” that deprived him of 
| nearly all his property. 
| Elleray is a nest in the midst of moun- 
| tains, in an elevated dell surrounded by 
| foregrounds of great beauty,—sequestered 
| and secluded,—commanding views of sur- 


| passing loveliness, and of exceeding gran- 


deur. The site is at once graceful and 
loved it with his whole heart. This is De 
Quincey’s description of Elleray:—“ Within 
a bow-shot of each other may be found 
stations of the deepest seclusion, fenced in by 
verdurous heights, and presenting a limited 
scene of beauty—deep, solemn, noiseless, 
severely sequestered—and other stations of 
a magnificence so gorgeous, as few estates 
in this island can boust, and of those few, 


genius”—‘‘a warm-hearted and enthu- | Lake district "—as good as she was beau- | perhaps none, in such close connection with 


siastic young man "—‘‘ something too much, 
perhaps, of the latter quality places him 
among the list of originals.” 

De (Quincey writes, in 1808, of ‘his 
large expansion of heart, and a certain air 
of noble frankness.” ‘ He seemed to have 
an intense enjoyment of life’”—young, 
rich, healthy, and full of intellectual activity, 
then, with nocare present or foreshadowed, 
how could it have been otherwise ? 

James Hlogg, in one of his lay-sermons, 
savs,—** Professor Wilson’s conversation is 
rich and brilliant; but then he takes sulky 
fits. If there be anybody in the company 
whom he does not hke, the party will not 
get much out of him for that night ; his 
eyes gleam lke those of a dragon, and, a 
poet says of him (Wordsworth, I think), 
‘he utters a short hem! at every pause, 
but further ventures not.’ ” , 

Ile was ever gentle and kindly, and meek 
and humble—in verse; holy and tranquillis- 
ing was the influence he obtained by asso- 
ciating with the Muses. It was only in 
eae he was harsh, uncompromising, and 

nutter; yet in his criticisms there was 
always evidence of a sound heart—of a 
nature lke the Highland breezes he loved 
to breast, keen, biting, but healthy ; often 
most invigorating when most severe. but 
to be safely encountered only by those 

whose stamina was unquestionable. 

On the banks of Windermere he had his 
** full fling” of ‘animal delights” 
leaping, wrestling, bo» 
oe 


racing, 
any, fishing, boating, 
cock-fighting—one of th sports in 
which our not far-off ancestors indulged as 
of the ‘manly English. And if there be 
ample testimony to his lofty genius and 
social worth, there is certainly quite as 
much to uphold the declaration 
his comrades for a time “It was a’ life 
an’ murth amang us, as lang as Professor 
Wilson was at Ward le Heed.” 

Lk dearly loved the gentle craft of the 
angler. Dogs were his familiar 


friends, 
but so were other animals. | rom the 
horse to the spider they were objects of 


study that gave him 
healthy pleasure, but son 


that was not so He had | 


pleasure, generally 


irge humanity 


earnest love of ill thir vs in Nature, For 


dogs, his affiction was intanee ork « : dwelling that was so lone the home of the 

aan : cstuetin naa rae = r ny poet. He dearly loved that tree, * Never | 

that passion. Especially he athe all th; of |in this well-wooded world,” he writes 

that needed help. For nearly el rn ! “ rs tl a ene in the days of the Druids could 
= oni : . S SeUeE 4} weven Vears ere lave = pe , “i mo \ 

he ki in his room a sparrow he had ive been such another. “Oh, 


found, s« arcely fledved 
Who that has read 
fermiic anat) 


», On his door-sts 1. 
in h . 
ema , ¢ ¢} 


tmnore than suspected of 


OF having poisoned his | great Wordsy 


on of one of 


atin le P 
mes pleasure | with wild roses,” 


have forgotten his 
se who were 





1HE GRAVE 


a dwelling-house. Stepping out from the 
7 a of the drawing-room, you 
ind yourself on a terrace, which gives y 

the feeling of a ‘ specular heicht ee a 
you might expect on Ararat, or more appro- 
priately conceive on ‘Athos seen from 
Samothrace.’” Mrs. Gordon adds that 
‘‘ Windermere is best seen from Elleray— 


every point and bay, island and cove 
lying there unveiled.” 


rhe cottage is now denuded of its “ pro- | 


fusion of jesamine, 


6 clematis, and honev- 
suckle. : 


lhe —— no longer ‘clusters 
still Reuriahen. ut the gigantic sycamore 
ishes, and overshadows the lowly 


sweetest and shadiest 


of all sveamores ’ 

love thee above all other trees!” re 

ne far off was Keswick : 
souled S yy ; 

ed outhey lived, and Rydal, where 


vorth communed with Nature. 


where the high- | 


OF WILSON, 


Thither, as to a cool fountain, came the 
man in his buoyant and hearty youthhood ; 
there his favourite pursuits were to the full 
enjoyed. He had ‘‘a fleet of yachts” on 
the Lake. He excelled in all ey exer- 
cises and field sports; on road, field, flood, 
foot, or horseback, he was equally at home. 
In wrestling he had few equals, being, a5 & 
professor of the “‘ noble art of self-defence 
described him, ‘a vera bad un to lick.’ 

In the summer of 1865, I paid a visit to 
Elleray, to the cottage in hic he dwelt 
during the earlier part of his residence 
the district, and to the comparatively sump- 





* The gardener at Elleray told me a story of the Pro- 
fessor. No doubt many such stories are rife in the neigh- 
bourhood. He had challenged fire potters, brothers, be 
fight (potters are tramps) the whole of them. He 
them into his sitting-room, cleared for the purpose, loc . 
the door, put the key into his pocket, and told them h his 
to. One after another they were * floored ” beneath 
stalwart arm and * profound” science. At length one 
| them crawled along, entangled himself in his legs, am 
Wilson fell. ,The five set upon him together, then, as 
lay on the ground, and would certainly have killed = 
but that his servants burst in the door, and rushed to 
rescue, 
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tuous house he built, and which was after- 
wards for many years his home. 
« And sweet that dwelling rests upon the brow, 
Beneath that sycamore of Orest Hill, 
As if it smiled on Windermere below.” * 

It occupies a commanding site above the 
eastern bank of Windermere, and nesr to 
the picturesque town of Bowness; conse- 
quently, the views are supremely grand and 
beautiful. There are many houses all about 
it now. A railway terminus discharges its 
cargo thrice a-day close to the gate that 
leads to the well-wooded grounds of the 
‘‘mansion,” and probably the nightingales 
and cushat doves have been chased from the 
locality. It would no doubt grieve the 
great Nature-lover to hear the shrieking 
‘whistle’ in their stead; but there are 
some things even civil engineers cannot 
destroy, and the outlook from the hall 
door at Elleray is one of them. 

In 1817—a memorable year for letters— 
was commenced the publication of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, so inseparably linked with 
the name of Wilson from its birth to his 





a crutch. 
scrape’ with the authorities at Cape Town. 
[fe was compelled to quit the colony, and 
strove to exist as an author in London, 
where not long afterwards he died. Those 
who desire to know more of him may read 
his ‘Narrative of a Residence in South 
Africa.” I published some of his stray 
pieces and poems in the British Magazine, 
a work I then conducted. They were never, 
I believe, collected. 

The first number of the Edinburgh Monthly 
Magazine was issued by Mr. Blackwood in 
April, 1817. Its infancy was weak and 
unpromising. Misunderstandings having 
arisen between Blackwood and the then 
editors—Messrs. Cleghorn and Pringle— 
they withdrew. The title was changed, 
and in October, 1817, was issued Black- 
woods Edinburgh Magazine. It began in a 
storm; a ferocious spirit influenced the 
leading writers from the first. ‘The Mo- 
hawks of the press,” as Lady Morgan after- 








se A courteous and intelligent gardener now occupies 
W Uson's cottage at Elleray. A lady of high position, and 
11 ai] ways estimable, dwells in his house. 


death. The Edinburgh Review was then in 
its prime. To that work, Wilson contributed 
one article—his first and his last—a review 
of Byron; but the Tories were a powerful 
party in Edinburgh, and some of them 
resolved that the Whigs should not have 
it ‘‘ all their own way.” 

One of two who suggested the idea to Mr. 
William Blackwood, an enterprising pub- 


‘*a pleasant gr who afterwards emi- 
grated to South Africa, from which he sub- 
sequently returned, and became editor of 
the ‘‘Friendship’s Offering,” one of the 
annuals published first by Lupton Relfe, 
a publisher in Cornhill, and afterwards by 
Smith and Elder. 

I knew Pringle somewhat intimately. 
He was a kindly and courteous gentleman, 
with limited literary power, but with much 
taste and feeling for literature, and for Art. 
What was his occupation at the Cape I 
cannot say. He could not have been an 
‘‘ effective settler,” for he was lame, so 








THZ MONUMENT TO WILSON. 


Hlis polities got him into “a| 


lame indeed, as to be compelled to use 





wards styled them, produced something like 
'a shudder, and excited an amount of wrath 

scarcely conceivable now-a-days ; for there 
| was such abundant evidence of high ability 
|in all its departments, that no one could 
| despise, however much they hated. Later 
'in its history, Hunt, in ‘‘the Liberal,” 
described its writers as ‘‘ a troop of Yahoos, 


or a tribe of Satyrs,” ‘‘ adoring Blackwood | 


as some Indian tribes do the Devil!” 

It soon became more than a suspicion 
| that Wilson, if not the editor, was, at all 
‘events, a principal contributor. He was 
| like an athlete in the arena, dashing at a 
score of foes; striking now here, now there ; 
wounding alike friends and foes; heedless 
where he struck, or who fell beneath his 
blows; while ‘even in his fiercest moods 
he 
| humour,” and would have been the first to 
‘heal the wounds he inflicted. The maga- 
| zine prospered, and has ever since main- 
| tained its high repute. It was famous, 


‘and it was feared, and Wilson was assailed | 


|—not without show of reason—as a repro- 
| bate and a moral assassin. 


lisher in Edinburgh, was Thomas Pringle, | 


was alive to pry, tenderness, and | 


It is known that one of Wilson’s closest 
allies in the conduct of ‘ Blackwood” was 
John Gibson Lockhart, the son-in-law of Sir 

| Walter Scott, and the successor of Gifford in 
the editorship of the Quarterly Review,— 
|The personal appearance of Lockhart was 
| familiar to all habitués of society -reception- 
| Tooms in London. Neither in aspect nor 
| Manner, in mind nor in character, had he 

aught of the genial nature, the utter un- 

selfishness, the large: and universal sym- 

pathy, of his friend Wilson. Indeed, it would 

have been difficult to find two men so 

utterly dissimilar. 

This is the portrait of Lockhart in Mrs. 
Gordon’s life of her father, Professor Wil- 
son :—** His pale, olive complexion had 
something of a Spanish character in it that 
accorded well with the sombre or rather 
melancholy expression of his countenance ; 
his thin lips, compressed beneath a smile of 
habitual sarcasm, promised no genial re- 
sponse to the warmer emotions of the heart 
—cold, haughty, supercilious in manner, 
he seldom won love.” He is described by 
other authorities as ‘‘ systematic, cool, and 
circumspect,” ‘*when he armed himself for 
conflict it was with a fell and deadly de- 
termination,” ‘no thrill of compassion 
ever held back his hand when he had made 
up his mind to strike.” In Edinburgh he 
received the cognomen of ‘‘ The Scorpion.” 
His friend Wilson—through the mouth of 
the Ettrick shepherd—descnibed him—*“ wi’ 
a pale face, and a black toozy head, but an 
e’e like an eagle’s, and a sort 0’ lauch about 
the screwed-up mouth o’ him that fules 
ca’ed no canny, for they could’na thole the 
meaning o’t.” In Peter's letters he thus 
pictures himself—‘‘ His features are regular 
and quite definite in their outline: his 
forehead is well-advanced, and largest in 
the region of observation and perception.” 
He protests against its being supposed that 
his play of ‘‘ fancy is to gratify a sardonic 
bitterness, or to nourish a sour and atrabi- 
lious spirit.” He was young then, and 
hoping to find there were better things in 
literature than satire. He did not find it 
so because he did not seek for it. 

Certainly, he was a strikingly handsome 
man : tall and slight, with abundant dark 
hair on a head well set on his shoulders, 
and with features ‘ finely cut:’’ but on his 
face there was a perpetual sneer, as if he 
grudged humanity a virtue.* 

Blackwood, the eminent bibliopole, so 
often the mark of assailants as merciless 
as were those who upheld him, Wilson de- 
scribes as ‘‘a perfectly honourable and 
honest man.” I saw him often during his 
brief visits to London, and once in his 








shop in Edinburgh. We were invited to 
his house—an invitation circumstances 
compelled us to postpone: and on a subse- 
sequent visit to Edinburgh he had been 
removed from earth. He was a plain man, 
somewhat burly of form; of his shrewd in- 
telligence there can be no doubt; he did not 





convey the idea of an intellectual man: 
neither, I believe, did he ever assume to be 
one. But he was a man of strong will; 
he did not hesitate to “cut down” even the 

apers of Wilson: and was the only “ real 
i; itor” of the Magazine in the day of its 
strength. He died in Se yttember, 1854, es- 
teemed, respected, and loved by those 
'who knew him best, and by none more 


® Lockhart died at Abbotsford on the 25th November, 1554, 
a few months only after his friend Wilson ; he is buried in 
at the feet of his great father-in-law 


| Dryburgh Abbey f Cambusnethan, on the 14th 


He was born in the Manse 0 
July, 1794—his father being pe 
cumeted in 1820, Sophia, the daughter of Sir Walter S« ott; 
by her he had a son and a daughter the son died young; 

and #0 perished the lineal representatives of the great 
Scottish bard. The daughter married Mr. Hope, who took 
the name of Scott. 

















minister of the parish—and j 
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than his constant ally and perpetual trust, | 
Professor Wilson. 

In 1820, John Wilson obtained the chair 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of | 
Edinburgh, and was thenceforth known as 
« Professor Wilson ;” not, as was to have 
been expected, without strenuous opposi- | 
tion. His enemies (and he had earned | 
them) attacked the moral character of the | 
candidate for the chair of Moral Philosophy, | 
but in that they failed; there he was, as | 
Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, wrote, ‘‘invulner- | 
able.” He had twenty-one votes out of | 
thirty, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
political and personal foes. 

Thenceforward he gaye free vent to the 
more loveable qualities of his nature, the | 
outpourings of his generous soul, his earnest | 
sympathy with the young whom it became | 
his duty to arm for the battle of life. 








One | 
of his pupilsdeseribes him—‘ His grand and 
noble form excited into bold and passionate 
action: his manly and eloquent voice sound- | 
ing forth its stirring utterances with all the | 
strange and fitful cadence of a music quite 
peculiar to itself" —‘* with eye, hand, voice, | 
and soul, bearing his audience with him.” | 
Thus writes another of the students, “the | 
tremulous upper lip, curving with every 
wave of thought or Print of passion, and the | 
golden-grey hair floating on the old man’s 
mighty shoulders—if indeed that could be | 
called age which seemed but the immortality 
of a more majestic youth.” 

In after years his writings were chiefly 
limited to his contributions to Blackwood. 
** Ile became,” writes his daughter, in her 
most pious and most beautiful ‘* Life,” 
** identified with its character, its aims, and 






























































its interests.” And in 1823 he was in a | 
position again to reside at Elleray, to enjoy | 
again its woods and walks; ‘his idle time 
not idly spent;” beside the banks of the 
































mountain tops. Ilere he had passed his 











lake, rod in hand; to look upon the hills he | didate for the representation of the city—a 
loved : to see the snow in summer on the | Whig—a political opponent all his life. 


tége;” music and merry songs came from 
each one of them, as the flotilla made its 
way among the islands, while the shores 
were lined with enthusiastic spectators, 
whose perpetual cheers were echoed by the 
mountains. 

That grand event occurred in August, 
1825; a record of it will be found in the 
memoirs of Sir Walter Scott, and in those 
of Wordsworth. * 

So late as 1848 Wilson was at Elleray ; 
but it had lost its charm—the beloved of his 
heart had been called to a better home; he 
complained of ‘its silence and loneliness,” 
and did not remain there long before he 
quitted it for ever. In 1850 he was ‘‘ break- 
ing up;” strength was gradually decaying,t 
he grew meditative and solemn. Occasion- 
ally there were glimpses of his old self, when 
he ‘‘ strolled” beside the banks of Dochart, 
rod in hand (the use of one hand had gone), 
and rejoiced to see it had not quite lost its 
cunning, as he transferred to his basket the 
trout from the stream. 

His work was drawing to a close; he re- 
signed the chair of Moral Philosophy, and 
prepared for the coming change; ‘‘ the head 
grew sick, and the heart faint;” he re- 
mained altogether ‘‘ within doors; ”’ ‘‘some- 
thing of a settled melancholy rested on his 
spirit;”’ he seldom spoke, and did not often 
smile; fully conscious of his altered state, 
“ my mind is going—I feel it,” he sadly 
sald, 

Now and then he rallied, ‘‘ presenting a 
serene and beautiful picture of calm and 
genial old age.” There were yet thoughts 
for his duties, and one of his latest labours 
—when he moved with difficulty, when his 
feet were feeble and unsteady, and the 
foreshadow of death was over him—was to 
drive into Edinburgh to give his vote for 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, then a can- 


But as his good and devoted daughter, 

















joyous and energetic youth—when animal | hisbiographer, writes,—‘‘ He humbly looked 
strength and animal spirits were ‘“‘oyer-| in the coming days of darkness for the 
boiling,” so to speak, and thither, when | light that rises to the upright, and hope- 
advancing age had matured his judgment, | fully awaited the summons that should call 


and, in a measure, subdued his passions, 
when— 




















“ Consideration, like an angel 





, came, 
vling Adam out of him” — 




















ever, to enjoy the abundant gifts of which 
she is so lavish in that most lovely lo- 
cality. ; 

In 1837 his beloved wife died, “leaving 
~ world thenceforward to him dark and 
dreary. 









































Cannot we hear his yoice “tre- 
mulous with emotion,” as he met his class 

















** with a depressed and solemn spirit,” mur- 
muring, ‘** Pardon me: but since we last 
met I have been in the valley of the shadow 
of death.” And he wore ** weepers "— 
badges of mourning—on his sleeves until 
he received his own sulnmons to join her. : 

(one event connected with this period ot 
his lite is especially remembered at “ The 
Lakes, In 1825 Ge 
to Scott, hopes he will 
banks of Windermere, (where he was Visit- 

y the Birmingham manufacturer Mr 
Boulton), and he adds, “ our friend the Pro- 
fessor (who is admiral of the lakes will fit 
out his whole flotilla and fire all his guns in 
honour of your arrival.” Scott went and 
Wordsworth was of the party. The we ather 
was brilliant: so was the company os ’ 
cially by moonlight. Fifty barces ai rb 
. y barges, gay with 
manners and fur ladies, formed the 
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he went, with as full a love of nature as | 


rye Canning, writing | 
join a party on the | 


him to rest from his labours, and enter into 
| the joy of his Lord.” 
| The final summons did not find him re- 
| luctant to obey it; his fishing-tackle lay 
| scattered near him, and it pleased him to 
| arrange his flies; but his Bible was ever at 
his bedside, and was read to him, morning 
and evening, when no longer able to read 
it himself. r 
_ It came at length—it came at midnight, | 
Just as a Sabbath day had passed; just | 
as the clock struck twelve the mighty heart 
| Was still, as if in answer‘to his ‘prayer 
uttered long years before— 





“ When Nature feels the solemn hour is come } 
That parts the spirit from its mortal clay— 
May that hour find me in my weeping home | 
Mid the blest stillness of a Sabbath day ; 
May none I de eply love - 





be then away as 


| Ile died at No. 6, Gloucester Place, Edin- 
burgh, the house in which he had long | 
(lwelt, on the 3rd of April, 1854. 
On the 7th of April he was interred in the | 


1 86 Teng ‘. tary ? ‘A; 
| I an Cemetery,” at Edinburgh, where a 
plain stone reco 


| rds his name and the day of 


is men I le scene Wilson makes but little re- 
Es iB migh — moved his pen; he afterwards, 
it clas Seale ordsworth there. * The memory of 
ye lay returns, when Windermere glittered with 
he 8 in honour of the 


| 

| 

* To this meme 
| ce 


great northern minstrel, and 
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Methinks v ‘h a ie be lips are now mute in dust 
¢ see his smile benion . : F 
silver eweet. ive benign, that we hear his voice, 
Just then } 
. en he received a per 
“a yea “ received a pension from the Crown of 
ntlmation t 


; that effect having been 
ssell, the noble lord ex- 








e might be communi- 


er as nay be most agreeable | 


his death. The Dean Cemete 


haps, the most beautiful (the wand Ge 


out of place) graveyard in the kin + j 
is richly planted with various sy a 


at all seasons, full of flowers. The graves 
are carefully and neatly kept: no weed 
is suffered to grow there, although wild 
flowers are not excluded from associa- 
tions with the dead. To those who can 
recall the old graveyards that environed 
our churches—they were nowhere else— 
these modern improvements are sources of 
no common gratification. I remember 
some thirty-five years ago, when the sub- 
ject was first broached by a Mr. Carden, 
and I had the satisfaction earnestly to ad. 
vocate the movement (in the Morning 
Journal, of which I was for a time the 
editor), it encountered bitter hostility, as a 
movement that was hostile to the well- 
being of society, fatal to the interests of 
the Church, and, indeed, contre la nature, 
At that time Pere la Chaise was the 
only burial-ground in Europe that in- 
vited lovers of the picturesque; and no 
visitor to Paris ever left it without seeing 
that, its leading attraction. Yet to induce 
imitators in England was, for a long while, 
uphill work ; those who advocated the in- 
novation were encountered as not only un- 
English, but anti-Christian. Ifin England 
the feeling was strong, we imagine it must 
have been even stronger in Scotland, where 
‘‘ time-honoured” prejudices have ever 
taken deeper root. It is, however, one of 
the departures from the rules of “‘good old 
times” on which society has to be con- 
gratulated. 

But his fellow-countrymen raised a mo- 
nument to his memory; I give an en- 
graving of it on the preceding page. It was 
erected by public subscription, and the 
statue, in bronze, ten feet high, is the work 
of Mr. John Steel, R.S.A. It is thus de- 
scribed by the pen of a loving friend:— 
“The careless ease of Professor Wilson's 
ordinary dress is adopted, with scarcely a 
touch of artistic license, in the statue; a 
plaid, which he was in the frequent habit 
of wearing, supplies the needed folds of 
drapery, and the trunk of a palm tree gives 
a rest to the figure, while it indicates, com- 
memoratively, his principal poetical work. 
The lion-like head and face, full of mental 
and muscular power, thrown slightly up- 
ward and backward, express fervid and 
impulsive genius evolving itself in free and 
fruitful thought—the glow of poetical in- 
spiration animating every feature. . The 
figure tall, massive, athletic; the hands— 
the right grasping a pen, at the same time 
clutching the plaid that hangs across the 
chest, the left resting negligently on the 
leaves of a half-open manuscript; the 
limbs loosely planted, yet firm and vig0- 
rous; all correspond ‘with the grandly 
elevated expression of the countenance. 
This description brings the man vividly 
before us. The statue stands in one of 
the great thoroughfares—in Princes Street, 
and adjoins the Institution—in the «ty of 
Edinburgh. 

But the best monument to the memory 
of Professor Wilson is the two volumes © 
Memoirs written and compiled by his 
daughter, Mrs. Gordon. They are charm- 
ing records of his active, energetic, busy, 
and useful life, written in a spirit of de- 
voted affection and genuine piety. Thats 


not strange, for if he was loved almost to 
adoration; by those who knew him only 
afar off, intense must haye been the feel- 
ing with which he was regarded by those 
who were of his household, and who were 
portions of his great heart. 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR ENGRAVING. 
Tue introduction of the art of printing, by the 
impulse which it gave to the education, and the 
elevation it effected in the taste, of the middle 
classes, created both the desire and the necessity 
for some means of bringing illustrative Art also 
within their reach. Such a means was speedily 
and happily found in engraving. 

The earlier attempts at engraving upon wood 
were rude, and the art, even after it had attained 
a measure of success, knew, like most other arts, 
a decline and a revival; but it was taken up by 
men whose hearts were in their work—men like 
Albert Durer and Burgkmair in the earlier, 
and our own Bewick, Harvey, and others, at 
a later, period —who brought all the enthu- 
siasm of their souls to bear upon the work of 
their hands, and who worked not for gold alone, 
but for Art and beauty also. Thus nursed and 
encouraged, notwithstanding all its practical 
difficulties wood engraving flourished and found 
favour, doing good and lasting service to Art 
and to mankind, and ever creating new demands 
as it satisfied the old. Recently, indeed, its 
followers have appeared to sport with the diffi- 
culties of their material, and have introduced a 
style, which, as it has little but difficulty of 
execution to recommend it, will probably vanish 
soon after crinoline ; but in spite of these eccen- 
tricities real progress has been made even of late 
years, and the ‘English Landscapes’ of Birket 
Foster, and other works by really great artists, 
will, if need be, go down to the future as evi- 
dences of the exquisite, and in some respects un- 
approachable, beauty of fine wood engravings. 

Still, the process has one disadvantage which 
it requires some reflection to comprehend. 
Every artist makes his drawing upon a white 
ground. Now, in a plate engraving all his 
touches are exactly rendered—a line in the 
drawing is simply and exactly reproduced by a 
line cut in the plate. But if the engraving be 
upon wood, the case is different—the process is 
no longer analogous to the artist’s work. Every 
touch of the tool is now a white touch, so that 
each line in the design has to be produced by 
cutting away the wood on each side, leaving the 
line standing in relief. Hence the artist is 
practically more or less hampered in his draw- 
ing, as he must to some extent study the con- 
venience of his coadjutor. For instance, in the 
early stages of the art, what is now known as 
“cross-hatching,” or shading produced by lines 
crossing each other, was considered to be actually 
impossible. It is now employed every day, but 
requires great skill and patience, for while the 
artist can draw such lines with the greatest 
readiness, or the engraver in metal can cut 
them with equal facility in his plate, the en- 
graver upon wood can only produce them by 
the tedious operation of cutting out small pieces 
of a lozenge shape to correspond with the white 
interstices. ‘This he does with a success which 
18 marvellous, and which the reader can observe 
in the next high-class wood engraving which 
comes before him; but the difficulty still re- 
mains, that the engraver’s touches do not cor- 
respond in character with those of the designer. 

On the other hand, it would be a mistake to 
regard this as wholly a defect, for the very fact 
that in wood engraving there is a black ground 
from which to depart, and from which the white 
touches have to be cut, gives a power of chidro- 
seuro—an effect of light and shade—which, in 


skilful hands, no other process can equal. In | 


the midst of many strange vagaries, some of the 
designs by Gustave Doré are striking ‘examples 
of this fact, and Bewick also knew well how to 
take advantage of it. Whilst some, therefore, in- 
dependently of the point of economy, may regard 
it as desirable that a method should be dis- 


covered of producing lines in relief correspond- | 


ing with those of the artist, and starting as he 
does from a white ground, others may and do 
consider that the black ground with which the 
engraver upon wood commences is really an 
artistic advantage not lightly to be thrown 
away. For ourselves, we cannot but coincide 
to a certain extent with this view, and cordially 
agree with an opinion expressed at the Society 
ot Arts’ meeting the other day, that should any- 
thing ever occur to cause the total abandonment 


by-and-by be sought for and regarded as 
among the most exquisite works of Art of our 
age. We believe there is no danger of this. 
But it is evident that in any successful process 
for superseding the labour of the graver—what- 
ever other advantages may be gained, the one 
| we have hinted at must be lost, and such a 
| process must aim at neither more nor less than 
| the exact reproduction of the artist’s design. 

It was not till a comparatively recent period 
| that any systematic efforts in this direction 
have been made. This was evidently because 
| such a want did not previously exist ; but as the 
| revival of wood-engraving arose from the felt 

necessity for some cheap and rapid means of 
multiplying works of Art among the people, so 
these attempts have been prompted by the same 
ever-growing and imperious necessity, which at 
present assumes a somewhat modified form. 
| Time is now become of great importance, equally 
| with cost; and although, when executed, wood- 
engravings can be printed with almost any 
rapidity desired, the time occupied in their pre- 
paration is felt in many cases to hinder their 
employment; whilst in the present rage for 
cheapness, their expense is also begrudged by 
the caterers for an ever-greedy public. It is 
natural to expect, therefore, that in the endea- 
vours to find substitutes for the operation of 
engraving, the greater number of attempts 
should be made in order to obtain blocks in 
relief for typographic printing. It is of a pro- 
cess for obtaining such blocks cheaply and 
expeditiously that the want is felt; and in 
enumerating the more important of the efforts 
which have been made, and such as have had 
the greatest amount of success, if greater pro- 
minence is given to the processes which point 
in this direction, it is because both fact and 
relative importance alike require it should be so. 
It may, perhaps, be expected that amongst 
such attempts we should describe some of the 
many endeavours which have been made to 
obtain printing surfaces from photographs. We 
shall not do so, for the simple reason that there 
is not the very slightest probability of such pho- 
tographic prints ever superseding works of Art. 
It is quite true that attempts to produce both 
printing surfaces, engraved plates, and surface 
blocks from photographs have been frequent. 
It is equally true that even the early photo- 
graphers attained a measure of success in such 
experiments, and that lately Mr. Fox Talbot, 
Mr. Dallas, M. Morvan, Mr. Paul Pretsch, 
Colonel James, Mr. Osborne, and others of less 
note ‘too numerous to mention,” have in a 
great degree overcome all the merely mecha- 
nical and chemical difficulties in the way ; and 
each produced what their admirers call “ good 
results.” But there are two fatal defects. In 
the first place, the lights and shades of photo- 
graphy are its own, and are most independent 
of either Art or nature; and secondly, there is 
in all photographs, or photographic prints, a 
want of what we may call texture. 
no touches—no wondrous lines which show that 
the pencil was held by a master’s hand—no 
traces of the artist’s mind. All is just what 
might be expected, cold, dry science ; and hence, 
while such productions may have their value, 
and doubtless their use, they have no claim to 
be considered amongst substitutes for engraving. 
Lithography might more justly claim a place, 
were it not, in general principle at least, too 
| well known to need description here. We may, 
however, make two remarks. ‘The first is, that 
even yet many artists are little aware of what 
this process is capable—of the beautiful effects 
which either pen, crayon, or litho-tint can pro- 
duce in skilful hands. In many even of what 
are called “ good” lithographs, there is a “ rot- 
tenness"’ which need not be. All depends—the 
artistic power being supposed to exist—on the 
yerfect understanding of the art in all its 
Sconces No one has ever exceeded Hull- 
mandel in this: with years of experience and 


| ‘ . 
| of wood engraving, the finer specimens would 











not yet been surpassed; and thoss who have 
not seen the exquisite creations of his crayon, 
have yet much to learn of the power of litho- 
graphy to render the ideas of the artist. Our 





There are | 


added chemical knowledge, his productions have | 


second remark is, that while the usefulness and | 
| extensive adoption of the process have hitherto 


been greatly impeded by the slowness with 
which its impressions were produced, the recent 
introduction of the cylinder lithographic ma- 
chine—capable, in good hands, of doing most 
excellent work at a speed approaching the typo- 
graphic—may perhaps inaugurate a new era in 
the art. On this account especially we com- 
mend lithography to the increased consideration 
of our artist friends. 

The first attempt to produce surface blocks 
for printing which could be said to attain any 
real measure of success, was the process known 
as “ Glyphography,” which is still followed to 
some extent. The principle of glyphography 
was undoubtedly first published, in 1837, by 
Mr. Spencer, of Liverpool, who accidentally 
discovered during the course of some experi- 
ments in the decomposition of metals, that if 
the negative plate of a Daniel’s battery were 
covered with a coat of varnish, no deposit of 
copper took place upon it. He at once made 
the experiment of coating a plate of copper 
with varnish, cutting a design through it, and 
placing it in the depositing trough, when a 
copper block in relief was obtained. No great 
results were, however, at first produced, and 
the process did not arrive at any degree of 
practical perfection until taken up by Mr. 
Edward Palmer, who patented it, and gave it 
the name it now bears. As improved by him, 
it may be described as follows. A smooth plate 
of copper is stained black, and then covered 
with a very thin coat of opaque white varnish, 
on which is transferred a tracing of the draw- 
ing or design. The artist then, by means of 
various tools, generally made in the form of 
hooks, cuts the design through the varnish down 
to the plate, after which it is placed in the 
trough, and a deposit of copper made upon it, 
thus producing a block in relief. Theoretically 
the process is perfect; but its defects and dif- 
ficulties are easily seen. The coat of varnish 
must be exceedingly thin, or it cannot be cut 
cleanly through: and hence the block, as the 
strict glyphographic operation leaves it, is rarely 
in sufficient relief for printing from. The high 
lights, it is true, can be very easily “ backed 
up” by putting on additional varnish, and so 
giving more depth ; but even this requires great 
care, and there still remain touches of white too 
small to be thus mended, and yet requiring 
more depth than the original coating. Such 
places have, therefore, after the deposit is com- 
pleted, to be deepened by the graver. What 
engravers call “tints,” or flat shades, are also 
very troublesome, and often have to be cut in 
the copper block with the tool; and speaking 
generally, the block has almost always to go 
through an engraver’s hands before it is fit for 
use, to say nothing of the fact, that, after all, 
the process simply consists in taking an elec- 
trotype mould of an “engraving” in wax or 
varnish. Still it must be admitted that gly- 
phography, although at an expense of time and 
labour which would probably produce an ordi- 
nary engraving of equal merit, did, and does 
still, produce most exquisite results. We have 
seen specimens which would compare in beauty 
| with the highest class of woodcuts; and it is 
just [possible that, were it better known, gly- 
phography might be found more extensively 
| useful than it has hitherto been. 

Attempts to reverse the process in the de- 
positing trough would naturally follow, and were 
soon introduced. The drawing was made on 
a copper plate with some non-conducting var- 
nish, and the plate then connected with the 
copper instead of the zine pole of the battery, 
| when those parts not drawn upon, and therefore 

protected by the varnish, were eaten away, and 
| the lines only left of the original surface. Biting 
the blank portions in with acid was also tried 
in the same manner, and either method ought 
in theory to give good results. The difficulty, 
however, is, that long before the acid or the 
galvanic current in the trough has corroded 
the plate to a sufficient depth for surface — 
ing, it begins to act laterally as well as down- 
| wards, and to enteamine ~~, lines —-> 

rht to leave intact. Fine lines are 

_ frequently obliterated, and for works of Art 
the method is therefore of little or no value. 
|For some descriptions of commercial work, 
however, this process, in principle, has been 
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| press. There are, however, many practical 
difficulties which hinder the obtaining of really | 
' good prints in this way ; and nothing beyond | 
greasy ink upon a surface of zinc. The portion | what an impartial critic — ay" mediocrity 
not thus covered is then eaten away by acid, | has yet been arrived at, nor does it seem pro 
leaving the design in relief; after which the bable ever will be. iets ots i: emia’ 
plate is faced and slightly menos ps Bh neem vintes __ _ we Be 

T ¢ olished stee , an eces- : Nek € - { 
poaagye EF go ached ‘up with the graver. omg and one which attracted much attention, | 
Thus modified, the process may be very useful | is the method of so-called “ instantaneous en- 
for maps and a large class of ordinary work, in | graving, ; r i 
which the lines of the design can be tolerably | communicated by him to the Society 
bold ; it has also the advantage of being appli- 
cable to drawings made in chalk, after the 
manner of lithography, from which we have 
seen very passable botanical illustrations ; but 
for all really artistic productions it has still the 
old defect, that the delicate portions of the de- 
sign are spoilt before the bolder lines are pro- 
perly rendcred. 

Etching by galvanism to produce an engraved 
late, which was first suggested, we believe, by 
{r. Alfred Smee, may be passed over as little 

more, for all practical purposes, than a modi- 
fication of the old mode of etching with nitrous 

acid: but another method of producing plate 
engraving—that known as “ Nature Printing” 

must be described, though probably well 
known to many of our readers. ‘There appears 
some reason to believe that the germ of this 
process originated in Birmingham ; but the first 
published paper on the subject we can find any 
account of is a communication to the Society of 
Arts, in 1849, from Dr. Branson, of Sheffield. 
In this paper he described his method of em- 
bedding fern leaves, and other similar objects, 
by pressure, in softened gutta percha, from 
which, when cold, a copper plate capable of 
being printed from was obtained by electro- 
deposition. Prints thus produced ac companic d 
the paper. The process afterwards emigrated 
to Vienna, where it was found that the object 
could be embedded, by using a rolling pressure, 
in lead, and even harder ms tals; and specime ns 
thus obtained were shown in the Austrian de- 
partment of the Exhibition of 1851. Nature 
printing has, however, since become most iden- 
tified —at least in this country—with the name 
of the late Mr. Henry Bradbury, by whom it 


recently revived with some success, under the 
name, we believe, of “Chemicography.” The 
drawing is either made, or transferred, with a 


of Arts | 


very simple. The drawing is either transferred, 
ink. The plate is then dipped into a saturated 
solution of sulphate of copper, containing some 
free nitric acid, when those parts of the plate 
not covered by the fatty matter of the design 
are at once overlaid by a film of metallic copper, 
and thus protected from all further action. 
The design itself, on the contrary, is corroded, 
or “ bitten in,” by the nitric acid, which pene- 
trates with little difficulty through the ink to 
the steel underneath. In ten or twelve minutes 
the plate may be withdrawn from the bath, 
and the precipitated copper being removed by 
means of ammonia, the plate can be printed 
from in the ordinary way. 

This process certainly contains some elements 
of success unknown to those before enumerated. 
Its great advantage over all similar attempts is, 
that what has already been mentioned as the 
“lateral” action of the acid, is avoided by the 
peculiar nature of the process. The copper 
very soon begins to be deposited over the de- 
sign itself, and thus the delicate lines are 
speedily protected from further corrosion, while 
the bolder portions are left as they should be 
till the last. From the same cause, all the 
lines are engraved in the proper “ V shape,” 
which is so great a desideratum. The one great 
drawback is, that sufficient depth cannot be 
obtained ; and hence the inventor himself was 
compelled to place the limit of proofs which 
could be obtained from a single plate at about 
seven hundred and fifty—a number totally in- 
adequate for most practical purposes. "The 


| 


face: any colouring matter may he mi : 

the gum in order that the artist = pay 
effect as he proceeds. The plate is then covered 
with a coat of varnish, composed of linseed oil, 
asphaltum, wax, and resin, of a thickness do. 
pending upon the drawing, as it determines the 
amount of relief. If the lines are very close, g 
thin coating is sufficient ; if far apart, a thicker 
layer must be employed. The plate is now 
immersed in water for a quarter of an hour, and 


invented by Monsieur E. Vial, and | afterwards washed by pouring a stream of water 


upon it with some force ; when it will be found 


in the early part of 1864. The operation is | that, the water having deprived the gum arabic 


of its adhesion, the varnish is washed away 


or directly made upon a steel plate, with a fatty | from all the lines of the drawing, while it stil] 


remains firmly on the rest of the plate. The 
mould thus obtained having been drained and 
dried, is treated with a coat of very thin alcoholic 
varnish, after which it can be blackleaded and 
electrotyped in the usual manner, producing a 
surface block ready for the press. If the artist 
prefers drawing upon paper, he can do so by 
rendering the sheet waterproof, and, after his de- 
sign is completed, attaching it with a waterproof 
glue to a glass plate or other flat and smooth 
surface; the rest of the operation proceeding as 
before. It is also obvious that should any of 
the lines be unusually far apart, and hence re- 
quire greater relief than is afforded by the coat 
of varnish, the composition can be readily 
“built up”’ to any depth necessary. 

This process, which was patented in 1863, in 
England, France, and Germany, certainly had 
much promise. ‘Those curious in such matters 
will find in this Journal of October, 1863, two 
large illustrations printed from surface blocks 
thus produced, with a somewhat fuller descrip- 
tion of the operation than can here be given ; and 
such will, perhaps, share our regret that an in- 
vention which held out so much of hope should 
apparently have been abandoned; for we are 
not aware that it is at present employed. 

The last invention having for its object to 
| produce surface blocks for printing without the 
labour of the graver, is the “ Graphotype,” in- 

vented by M. de Witt Clinton Hitchcock, of 
New York ; but which, as it was both illustrated 
and fully described in our January number, need 


ct 
a 


reader will also remark, that even were it other- | not be more than mentioned here. Itis, however, 
wise, as the design could only be multiplied by | only righttosay that there appears far more reason 
the tedious operation of plate-printing, the pro- | to expect good surface blocks from the “Grapho- 
cess would not have the same practical value,as | type,” than by any of the processes hitherto men- 
a really good method of producing satisfactory | tioned. Althoughnot byany means perfect in this 
surface blocks. ‘The idea will perhaps occur to | respect, even in its present state it appears to give 
some of applying M. Vial’s process to the pro- | much more delicacy of effect and a greater clean- 
duction of such blocks, by making the drawing | ness of line than any of its predecessors ; and in 
on the stecl with a solution of copper, and | these particulars makes, at least, some approach 
biting in the rest of the plate, thus reversing to the wood-engraving which it hopes to super 
the operation. This has been attempted, but sede. It has also the great advantage of occupy- 


has been carried to as great perfection as will 
ome ever be arrived at. As improved by 
him, the process is as follows. The dried plant 
is laid upon a sheet of soft lead, planed and 
polished to a mirror surface. An equally 
polished steel plate being laid again on the top, 
the whole is subjected to immense pressure in a 
rolling press, until the object is thoroughly 
embedded in the soft metal. Great patience 
must now be exercised, the plant having to be 


carefully picked out from the lead plecemeal 
ind oceasionally burnt out with the blowpipe, 
in which, of course, much caution is necessary, 
or the ke ud will be The lted and the whok spoilt. 
But all this being satisfactorily accomplished 
two electrotypings give ' of the l id 
plate thus prepared, in hard « pper, from which 
any number of prints can be 


not, we believe, with any prospect of success. 

M. Dulos, of Paris, has made a most ingenious 
attempt to produce both engraved plates and 
surface blocks for printing, by means of the 
capillary attraction of metallic ‘alloys in a state | 
of fusion. As applied to the latter and most 
important purpose, the process is as follows :— 


t facsimile 


pressure is needed in othr Iragrepcetin ye: =e design is made with a fatty ink upon a 
the depth of the plate, so that the proof is em- oe the plate afterwards covered 
bossed as well as printed; and this relief idds hi h ~ sporrece battery with a film of silver, 
greatly to the effect, the result in many pe va a 1, Of course, can only be deposited on the 
when ink of a prop lour is empl ail bei ~ — uncovered by the design. The ink | 
really marvellous. We need only relor't ane ing now removed, the plate is heated in order 
Bradbury's “ Book of British Ferns” a oth r. —— the copper lines of the drawing, after 
ample of what ean le mplished by this a uich a silv red copper roller covered with | 
method of printing from the natural object us melted alloy 1s passed over it. The alloy con- | 
? Mr. George W has attempted to a ty a : — of mercury, and attaches itself | 
1” principle of nat a" »¢ i ie jon 0 1 Sliver surface, eaving > cidised | 
FE caer yr ie ge me - ;r a pro- copper untouched, and ae ary act 
typography ;" and several tolerable pros ‘pee Convex walls of the fused metal. The alloy | 
duced by him w - <i int \ - ane having afte rwards solidified, it is evident that | 
1862. For the fi other chinse, f which an clectrotype of the mould so prepared can be 


copies were produced by nat 


ites tak n, and will produc e 
Wallis substituted a drawi: 


lor printing. M. a surface block ready 


printing, Mr. 


Dulos has d 

rn upon a sat S has described several 

tine, or a sheet of any substa havin es peer peng m the mode of operation, and has 
ot a ; : n Wing oO occasionally obtai : oe oo 

aa The drawing is made wit an ink which — tedi nally obtained tolerable results; but many | 

erystallises as it} dr a8 lous precautions have to : 


4, thus forming yr 

lated or gritty surface in slight tons : Lye 
surface of the gelatine. Th, ioetiee on : 
pared being passed through a powerful wy : 
contact with a sheet of |e id, the ot oan of 


the drawing becomes embeddex 
metal, 


ous | be taken through- 

ni , is _ st both a difficult and expensive 

- rey must be considered practically to | 

ith “ “ din securing the desir: d object ri 
Another ingenious method of pr ing 

' other hod of producing ‘ks | 

IN relief, is that patented dy Me Ss ages 


drawing i de wit} ; 
‘wing 18s made with gum ay ibie dissolved in 


. 1 in the « ft 
which is then « } _ 
Opied by clectrotyp and water P 
ype, ane ater, a little sugar hei; 
Fur being added to prevent 


n be print om ¢ 
printed from at an ordinary copperplate crac king, upon glass or soy 


“ ‘i ne Other similar sur- 
re = 





| graver can cut them. 


ing far less time and being much easier m 
execution than any of the tedious and complex 
processes we have attempted to describe. Unless 
we have been misinformed, it has also already 
borne in some degree the test of practical expe- 
rience, having been extensively used in America, 
and, we believe, received commissions of some 
extent from publishers in London. The appear 
ance of some of the works which are now being 
thus illustrated will be looked for with great 


| interest by those concerned in such matters, and 


will probably decide with some precision the 
place which the “‘Graphotype” shall occupy ™ 


| illustrative Art. We would hope and believe, 


if possible, that it may stand its ground. 

Still it must be confessed, that every attempt 
hitherto to supersede the graver has fallen short, 
more or less, of the perfection of its mode 
Blocks have been produced, as we have seen; 
but while most of the processes have even Sig- 
nally failed, all have wanted that exquisite 
Jinish and mellowness of tone which 18 It 
peculiar excellence of good wood-engraving. t 
must be so, for the simple reason that no ha 
can draw lines of such finished beauty, 4 
The “ Graphotype; an 
it may be other “ types”’ as well, may, an be 
trust will, serve extensive and important uses ; 
but for those exquisite gems of Art which are 
one chief glory of our modern literature, ¥f 
believe that wood-engraving will remain—l 
not unchallenged, yet still unequalled—the only 
adequate means of translating into a PoP 
form the creations of the artist. 

Lewis WriGuT. 
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THE COMMONS ROUND LONDON. 





Or the various societies that have lately arisen, 
having for their object the guardianship of the 
morals or the advantages of the people of London, 
there is not one that will interest the artist more 
than the Commons Preservation Society, at the 
instance of which a meeting was held at the 
Mansion House, on the 24th of January, in 
order to consider the most effectual means of 
preserving to the public the commons and spaces 
round the metropolis which yet remain open. 
Among those persons who directly promote this 
object or sympathise in it are, Mr. Locke, M.P., 
Sir T. F. Buxton, M.P., Mr. Buxton, M.P., Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, M.P., Mr. Hughes, M.P., Pro- 
fessor Fawcett, M.P., the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Lord Milton, Professor Huxley, Dean 
Stanli y, the Dean of St. Paul's, the Bishop of 
London, Mr. J. 8S. Mill, M.P., &c.; and it is 
here suggested that this is a movement which 
the whole body of painters practising their 
profession in the metropolis should support by 
the whole weight of their influence. Whenever 
the subject of the enclosure of Hampstead 
Heath has been brought forward in Parliament 
we have called attention to the fact; and now it 
is to be hoped that all question in reference 
to these open spaces will be settled by definite 
legislation. The enclosure of Hampstead Heath 
would be a real misfortune for the painters 
of London. It is a most valuable open air studio 
to landscape painters, and there is scarcely any 
kind of supplementary material that may not 
be found there, being, as it is, the constant 
resort also of figure painters who seek passages 
of relief for their groups. We are frequently 
surprised by the variety of feature which it 
presents in pictures, now as legitimate land- 
scape, now as accessory, and always beautiful. 
Of some of the “fields” that were suburbs in 
the olden time the name still remains to tell 
us that they are now in the heart of modern 
London. Absurd misnomers also are the 
“ereens”’ of Clerkenwell, Islington, Padding- 
ton, and other guondam suburban villages, that 
have not perhaps borne a blade of grass in the 
memory of living man. The picturesque is de- 
parting from Wimbledon, Tooting, Norwood, 
and the forests of Hainault and Epping. It 
is something to say of our picturesque environs 
that they have made more than one eminent 
landscape painter. But for Hampstead Heath 
Calleott might have remained an indifferent 
portrait and figure painter ; and among others 
that have profited by these heaths and open 
spaces are many other artists not less eminent, 
as Constable, Turner, Linnell, Mulready, Miiller, 
Duncan, Robson, Dewint, Stanfield, Harding, 

besides several of our rising school, all of 
whom have derived “ subjects” from, and 
healthy employment on, this suburban locality. 

The prospects of a satisfactory settlement of 
the question are now more favourable than they 
have ever been. In 1864 a resolution was 
moved in the House of Commons by Mr. Doulton 
to the effect that it was the duty of her Majesty's 
(rovernment to take steps for the preservation 
of the commons and open spaces near the 
metropolis. After a debate and a division, the 
motion was carried by a large majority. In that 
debate no voice was raised against the preserva- 
tion of the commons. Mr. Cowper, while fully 
approving of keeping those spaces open, said 
that the Government would not advance any 
money for the purpose; and last year a com- 
mittee was appointed, also on the motion of Mr. 
Doulton, the result of whose deliberations will be 
the introduction of a Bill into Parliament to 
secure the commons against further encroach- 
ment. There exists an impression that lords of 
manors can enclose any part of the land over 
which their rights extend, but that is not the 
case. The principle recognised by the Par- 
liamentary Committee was that no portion of 
the commons was to be sold; and this was the 
difficulty in the way of Lord Spencer's scheme 
for Wimbledon Common. It is certain that the 
commons will be preserved without assistance on 
the part of artists, but some co-operation on 
their part would only be a graceful recognition 
of a se rvice rend red to the profession. 











WILLIAM HARVEY, 
AND THE WOOD ENGRAVERS OF HIS ERA. 





On Saturday, January 13, there passed 
from among us the last pupil of ieee 
Bewick, the great wood engraver and the 
profound and happy naturalist, whose 
works gave an impetus to an almost for- 
gotten Art; the professors of which, in his 
time, might be counted by units, but who 
have increased to hundreds. His pupil, 
William Harvey, soon resigned the graver 
for the pencil when he came to London. 
He put himself under the tuition of Hay- 
don, and the only early wood engraving of | 
his to which I can refer is the large wood- | 
cut copy of Haydon’s ‘ Death of Dentatus,’ 

which was looked upon as a marvel for 

ability and size. Woodcuts then were (like 

Bewick’s) usually only a few inches square. 

This measured 16 by 114 inches, was printed 

as a plate would be, and dedicated to the 

Earl of Mulgrave. 

Harvey soon felt that his power as a de- 
signer and his facility as a draughtsman 
might be best and most profitably employed 
in drawing upon wood, rather than in the | 
drudgery of cutting into it. His experience 
as a wood-engrayer taught him exactly 
what engravers wanted. A few artists had 
attemptedsuch work, but they failed miser- 
ably. The engravers were, therefore, left | 
with a few regular ‘‘draughtsmen on wood” 
for copying ordinary work, the two principal 
designers being Thomas Thurston, whose 
best designs may be seen in the ‘‘ Religious 
Emblems,” a quarto volume, published by 
Ackerman, in 1808; and William Craig, 
who sometimes styled himself drawing 
master to the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
and whose works are all tame, mannered, 
and ineffective. 

It was about 1824 that Harvey decided 
on abandoning engraving, his latest work 
being the illustrations to Dr. Henderson’s 
‘History of Wines” (published in that 
year), for which he did all the designs and 
some of the cuts. It was about ten years 
afterwards when I called upon him, to offer 
my services as an assistant; he was then, 
like his great master, engaged in the de- 
lineation of objects in natural history, and 
I drew the skeletons and details of anatomy. 
This period (1830) I shall fix as ‘‘ the era” 
of Harvey, for then he reigned supreme as 
the only good draughtsman on wood, and 
was so full of “‘ orders ” that he said he had 
enough then to occupy him, rapid as he 
was, for three years. He was a proof that 
the closest sedentary labour and the se- 
verest mental strain does not always kill a 
man, for he died at the ‘allotted age of 
seventy.” 

This busy life commenced with the period 
referred to. I remember his telling me 
that he and Thurston would sometimes 
go to dine, by invitation, with one of the 
most important publishers, Mr. T. Cadell, 
and that they thought the time well-spent 
if they came away with one order each for 
a drawing, and a marvel of good luck if 
they got two or three. It was the works 
started by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, and by Mr. Charles 
Knight, that altered this state of things, 
particularly the Penny Magazine, which 
travelled all the world over, and created 
imitations in the chief European capitals. 
I remember the astonishment the first 
number (and the poorest) created: people 
declared there was a pennyworth of paper 
in it; and so there was, at the rate paper 
was then retailed to the general purchaser. 

At that time Mr. John Jackson was the 
busiest wood-engrayer: he was an old | 





























and vigorous ; 
member of the * 
who always retained somethin 
style of dress and manner; and bk, ; 
dells, who was much in the society of 
gentlemen of the press, and one of those 


friend of Harvey's, like him a native of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and a pupil of Bewick. 
Another pupil, Charlton Nesbit, occa- 
sionally worked, but he was infirm, lived 
in the country, and was almost forgotten. 
F. Lee, who had practised in London dur- 
ing the previous century, left a son who 
followed the profession. Robert Branston, 
who taught himself the art, also left a son, 
who employed many assistants. John 
Thompson was Branston’s pupil, and was 
universally allowed, even by his pro- 
fessional brethren, to be the best English 
wood ap 
One of the most promising young men of 
the time, W. H. Powis, died at the early 
age of twenty-eight, owing to a greed of 
gain. He literally killed himself by close 
continuous labour. Not so with others, 
who were ‘on their own hands,” and not 
engaged for a term of hours: their slowness 
was wonderful. I remember a quaint old 
specimen, one Edward, or, as he was more 
familiarly called, ‘‘ Neddy ” Willis, seeing 
an outline drawing of a medal, which would 
occupy a man about a day, and cost ten or 
fifteen shillings, in the hands of Mr. Jack- 
son, and saying, ‘‘ Do let me cut that: I 


| will do it for two pounds, and you shall 
have it in three weeks.” Willis was a 


Chinese engraver, without an idea of doing 


aught but mechanically cut out lines drawn 
on wood for him. 
and-ink sketches of Thomas Hood in his 
‘*Whims and Oddities,” with such wondrous 
exactitude, that the great punster felt com- 
pelled to tender him his thanks in the 
preface for the care he had taken of ‘his 
children in the wood.” 


He reproduced the pen- 


At this time there was living, but not 


working, one of the old London school of 
what can but be called wood-cutters. 
name was Berryman; his cuts are now 
amusing curiosities, yet about 1808 he could 
get them printed on separate leaves of a 
book, and attention directed to them as 
wondrous ae of the art, by ‘‘ the 


His 


ingenious Mr. Berryman.” 

The difficulty Harvey occasionally had 
with some of these third-class men is 
amusingly exemplified in an anecdote he 
used to relate. They, none of them, doubted 
their own ability, and they knew that if 
Harvey recommended them to a —. 
they were sure of a trial, and perhaps 
future employ. One of these men, whom 
he had thus good-naturedly recommended, 
brought him a proof of his cut so badly 
engraved, that Harvey sent him to the 
publisher, saying, if that gentleman was 
satisfied he would say no more. The pub- 
lisher was outspoken in his anger, declared 
he had ruined the drawing of which his cut 
recalled scarcely a remembrance. The en- 
graver posted back to Harvey, and begging 
of him to keep his confession a profound 
secret, owned that he had, to save time, 
simplified the design by cutting out some 
groups and a few troublesome trees. 

The only man who at this time engraved 
his own designs, was Samuel Williams ; 
he, like the wood-engravers of the six- 
teenth century, saw the value of Jeaving 
the wood alone, to give by vigorous blacks, 
thus easily obtained, the brilliancy of 
effect obtained in copper-plate engraving 
by much labour. His style was peculiarly 
his own; he was the Rembrandt of his 
art. Of other professors it may be sufficient 
to name George Bonnor, who was brilliant 
Samuel Slader, once a 
‘Society of Friends,” and 
c of their 
Kk. Lan- 
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who worked hard, on speculation, to bring| The taste for books illustrated by wood- 
out and establish Punch. cuts increased abroad, as well as at home, 
Gallantry requires that the names of and the Paris publishers brought out 
some few ladies who also practised the editions of Gil Blas, Moliere, &c., the prin- 
art be named. ‘These were the Misses cipal engravings being sent to the chief 
Hughes, Clint, Williams, and Byfield. The London engravers to execute, the drawings 
latter worked hard at the art all her life, on wood being executed by their own 
and was much patronised by Dr. Dibdin, artists. These drawings were quite unlike 
who was charmed by her clever copies of in their style what the English engravers 
old woodcuts. His ‘‘ Bibliographical De- had generally been used to. They were 
cameron,” and other works, gave her entirely drawn with the pencil, like etching ; 
abundant employ; as also did the books hence their ultimate effect was ensured. 
oublished by the late William Pickering. | There was no chance for the engraver to go 
~ Such were the contemporaries of William wrong; he had no washed tints to cut into 
Harvey thirty years ago. I have already lines, nothing to guess at, and translate, 
mentioned the great impetus given to wood often wrongly, by his own ideas. This 
ngraving at home and abroad by the pro- style, therefore, made his art simply a 
tion of the Penny Magazine; but the mechanical one ; hence an ordinary appren- 
sorld that wondered at it had no idea of the tice of three years’ experience might turn 
‘our and beauty of many of the cuts, which out a showy-looking woodcut. So the old 
eve all infamously printed. I possess a draughtsmen to engravers were cashiered, 
y proofs of some of them, and no person and hosts of apprentices taken, enabling 
vequainted with what a printer may their masters to realise large sums on com- 
ly do to ruin a work of Art could paratively costless work. One unprincipled 
eve that they were both impressed ‘ profesional” followed no other system, 
rom the same surface. Better days soon never engaging a man, dismissing his pupils 
lawned on the art; it became a fashion to. when their term was expired, and supplying 
publish books illustrated with cuts which their place with new workers. Then came 
lemanded and received more attention. trading firms, and though they engaged 
Shilling pamphlets succeeded, each devoted competent men, they made them generally 
to some short poem with about six illustra- | useless except to themselves; they found 
tions. One of the best of these was Cowper’s | out their individual peculiarities, and kept 
‘ John Gilpin,” with George Cruikshank’s one man to engrave skies alone, another 
admirable designs, and John Thompson’s | trees solely, another figures, and so on, by 
equally admirable engravings. Harvey | which process cuts were well manufactured, 
illustrated three such books : they were the | but not one of the engravers was compe- 
old ballads of ** The Children in the Wood” | tent to engrave an entire subject. 
and ‘The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green,” Harvey's drawings upon wood were, in 
the third being Hood's ** Dream of Eugene I 
Aram.” They exhibited all Harvey's pecu- 
liarities, his mannerism, and his merits. 
About 1840 was the culmination of 
Harvey's career as an artist. Mr. Charles 


to these we must now add the Arabian 
Nights series, those executed for the pic- 
torial Shakspere, and very many others, 
the result of twenty years’ constant labour. 
Knight having devoted great energy and | Let ‘painters who look upon woodcuts as 
capital to the production of useful “ pic- | insignificant works, reflect on the vast play 
torial” books, such as the ‘“ History of| of imagination all this labour demands: 
oy & + -_ a .- —e a | they may think six months over one design, 
work of the highest class. Edward Lane, | and take twelve ) ; it. T 

whose perfect knowledge of oriental life pe ie - 
and language rendered him peculiarly fitted | no more time than a aan hies a 
for the task, engaged to literally translate | drawing required. Daily and hourly was 
the far-famed ** Arabian Nights’ Entertain- | his mind on the stretch; and hi fertility 
evens Se apneenaoauny knew theough of thought and rapidity “of hand om 
a transiation ofa French translation adapte > , iv: _ + ) 
to the atmosphere of Paris. Mercer ene Gon meee 7 re See ae 
" ——— it wane yoy he _ his designs | A very honest and unpretentious man 
rere lo be engraver Vy the vest me ToO- "i ri i¢ ° : 

curable. Mr. Knight was one of the at ee Bape -w = - 
ithessl of qablidhare, never avataien ena a. augh at ong hair, brigand hats, 
for excellence; and in this instance he coleaseng | bat Bana indicationsof come 
obtained it. One of Harvey's orandes | ofessors ; ut he only joined the laugh, 
duslguen ogpeunen un andi ares it ta) ot ~ hever originated it by his own remarks. 
Psy tah meagan. # a Ay < say, wan, Mngularty free from vanity or 
the merchant. It is onataved with ues jealousy ; and when an officious friend told 


admirable taste by S. Willian For h — at kt new candidate for employ who 
’ BRA ARS ELE e Is erme lf 1g os “ce 
power of conveying an idea of yast space in ( himself on his card ‘ draughtsman 


after the manner of Har 


a design of a few square inch with a quiet smil 
i Tt 8 a, 


hes, the sea vey,’ merely replied 

side view, p. 53, may be quoted. The. | taht see e ‘“‘No artist was ever 
. ! nyurer - hie ite aan 8 

a E.. ’y Dis imitators.” Harvey had the 


| ttle eTLES he meth ‘ 
i SOTMeETI eS 1th 1. J ° 
look of a placid gentleman : 


ornamental head and ~ pie at thet 
mee . 7 read tail-pieces, oceasion- | noti ing his eye of great pe - sion hel 
aly as small as a seal-ring (see pp. 3 ( ar : tte agro sg * 
cer ee Ir. 8, “<¢ an observer might guess at his active mind 
is. or truthfulness id great now 4 i 
Tr iV rt {i r to t} ners ers shop ve } wn FA o and Bre at power of observation, He seldom 
the exterior of a house (vol. iti. p. 251s and thon Rolidays, never devoted more time 
many others scattered throu rh th pt dpa ae necessary to constitutional walks. 
It must be remembered that Harve hereh a <— oar a routine labour ; its record 
= ager sissedhtpe iry here ha IS the record of { ‘ - 3 a of 
mm adva tage of Mr. Lane's supervision. spread over } f that labour, its evidence is 
— i epeetr es. pers ver hune 


ion furnished him w th auth 


10- | no} 1 . lreds of volumes, ] claim 
t at anes ) ugher position fi -} : 
costume and scenery n. “ 1 vr him thar ¢ — 
for every portion of ort “7 8 well a) fairly earned. 1 that he has 


namental ds sign used ve « Ile mainly aided for thirty 
to ck rate the pag The artixt years, and more, the onward ails “o 
a Bes. The artist seems to English illustrated litewtree Pe 
have lost his mannerism, and to have be n 1 J ee literature, He was 

more atndione thes ; oe nh modest as an artist, ho 7 

: a in usual over this work. ; ; ', honourable as a mar 
The } essors of these beaut fal ; K. and upheld the respectability and i ‘a 1, 
i ly ’ " AUS volumes, dk hce of his profe rT n = In¢ epen- 

‘ have as perfect /i : win. 
ts ever issued from the British py F. W. Farr 
© British press. VY. Fatruorr, 


1540, computed at about three thousand; | 
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| JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 


[Twice during the existence of the Art. 
Journal have we had occasion to refer at 

/some length to the life and works of this 
eminent British sculptor, with whose death 
at Rome on the 27th of January—not the 
14th, as was stated in the brief paragraph 
we published last month, from erroneous 
information which had reached us—our 
readers have been made acquainted. The 
first notice alluded to was from the pen of 
that accomplished Art-critic, the late Mrs, 
Jameson; it accompanied a_ portrait of 
Gibson, and an engraving on steel of his 
fine statue of the Queen. The second no- 
tice appeared in 1857, when we published 
several engravings on wood from his classic 
designs for bas-reliefs: the latter paper 
formed one of the series entitled ‘ British 
Artists and their Works.” These two no- 
tices, though by no means exhaustive of 
the subject, comprehend as much as the 
public generally will care to know, and we 
have little to add to them except what re- 
lates chiefly to his last illness and his de- 
cease; and this information—supplied to 
us by one who long knew Gibson inti- 
mately in Rome, and was with him at the 
time of his death—we append. He had 
reached the seventy-seventh year of his 
age, and has, it is understood, left behind 

| ‘*a kind of autobiography,” so that it is 

| very probable we shall have occasion to refer 
to him again. } 


During the whole of his long life, up toa 
very recent period, he had enjoyed most 
‘excellent health. Not many weeks since a 
| countrywoman of his called to see him after 
| a long absence, and on her remarking that 
| she and he were probably of about the same 
age, he replied, ‘‘ I know nothing of age or 
of death.” He used to say that he never had 
a headache in his life; and the fertile brain 
which had originated so many great and 
| glorious conceptions, and the busy, steady 
hand which had so accurately moulded 
these in the plastic clay, might have gone 
|on serving to perpetuate the types of an- 
cient Greek Art .or some time longer, 
/not grief added its depressing influence, 
and thus hastened the loss which all must 
deplore. It is now nearly forty years since 
the late President of the Royal Academy 
and Mr. Gibson were friends and com- 
panions in Rome, and the latter was ene 
gaged in writing to the widow of his old 
associate at the time that illness stopped his 
pen, leaving the unfinished letter upon 
table. In it he expresses how profoundly 
| his mind had been afflicted by the death of 
|Sir Charles Eastlake, and offers 

_ sympathy to his widow. Itis perhaps to the 
effect of this grief that we owe the event 
which we now lament. In the spring 

| last year, whilst sitting in that resort 0 
| artists in Rome, the Caffé Greco, Mr. Gib- 
son was for the first time attacked by giddi- 
ness. To use his own words, describing 
this seizure to the writer,—* I open a 
eyes, and saw people walking about. 
said, ‘I have been ill,’ and Adams (a sculp- 
tor friend) replied, ‘ Your head sank down 
upon your chest, and you ceased to talk. 
| A young man had hold of my pulse, an 

| heard him say, ‘ Male dello stomaco.’ "S00 
| after this Mr. Gibson went to Leghorn, m 
company with Mr. Penry Williams, = 
| they passed the hot months of the summe 
| at Lucerne, where he most resolutely diet 
mt thinking that his complaint 2! 





been due, as the Italian physician had sale’, 
to.indigestion. In October last, after 
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return to Rome, he one morning fell down | 


Without pain, and with his mind un- 


upon the floor whilst engaged in dressing | clouded, surrounded by those he loved, 
himself, but did not lose consciousness. | the powers of life gradually diminished, 
Since that time he had been engaged upon | until at length he ceased to breathe, and 
an heroic group, representing Theseus kill- | now nothing is left but the remembrance of 
ing the robber. The legend is, that on | his gentleness and unassuming simplicity. 
account of the robbers who were known to | He never spoke an ill word of any one, but 


infest the coasts, Theseus was urged by his 
friends to travel by sea; but the hero de- 
spised such enemies, and disdaining the 
advice, he proceeded on his journey. In 
Mr. Gibson’s group, the robber, armed with 
a club, is lying at Theseus’ feet, wounded 
in the breast. Supported by one hand, 
he raises his head, and looks up at his 
godlike adversary, who, with uplifted sword, 
is in the act of striking him a mortal 
blow upon the forehead. It was the cus- 
tom of the ancients, before setting out for 
a journey, to cut off the hair from the 
front of the head as an offering to the 
gods; and the youthful hero is thus repre- 
sented, nude saye his helmet—his counte- 
nance Greek in its outlines, and severe in 


its expression. This group the great 
sculptor was engaged in modelling. He 


had intended to continue working upon it 
until April next, and the forenoon of every 
day was occupied by him in copying from 
the living subject. 

On the 6th of January he dined at one of 





the hotels in the Piazza di Spagna, appear- 
ing then in excellent spirits; and his life 
went on as usual for three days more, when, 
after working upon his group in the morn- 
ing, he had luncheon, and went to call 
upon two of his friends. After sitting for 
some time in the studio of the first of these, 
he walked to the house of the other in the 
Via Rasella, and while engaged in con- 
versation he became giddy, but refused to 
have a carriage sent for, saying that he 
could walk pertectly well; and so he started 


to return, but after proceeding the length | 


of two streets, he found that he could walk 
no farther, so getting into a carriage he 
directed the coachman to drive, not to his 
house, but to his studio ; on reaching which 
his workmen had to carry him in. Here 
he was found by his physician, Dr. Topham, 


ten minutes afterwards, sitting upright in | 


a chair in front of his unfinished group, 
deprived of speech, and with his right side 
paralysed. After a time, on recovering 
the use of his arm, his first exclamation 
was, raising his hand, and looking at the 
clay before him, ‘‘ Now I feel that I could 
He was, however, unable 
to stand, and had to be carried to a carriage, 
and thence to the bed which he never left 
alive. Another attack occurred in a few 
hours, and after that he did not recover 
the use of his right side. No written words 
can testify so well to his worth as the re- 
collection of the numbers of sorrowing 
friends and pupils of both sexes who came 
to take a last look of the dying sculptor, 
or to profiler whatever services they could 
give towards ministering to his last mo- 
ments. That he appreciated these kind 
offices may be gathered from the expression 
he made use of to one of the ladies who 
nursed him. ‘“ /t is worth while,” said he 
in a tender voice, ‘to be ill, to be nursed by 
you~. 

On the 26th a telegram from the Queen 
was read to him by Mr. Odo Russell, 
inquiring ‘‘in her Majesty’s name how 
Mr. Gibson is, and to express her regret at 
hearing of his illness.” This he appeared to 
understand perfectly, for though he could 
not speak, he stretched out his hand for the 
paper upon which the message was written, 
and held it before his eyes until he fell 
asleep. This was the last clear act of intel- 
ligence he manifested. 


model again.” 


| siderable sum. 





always found some merit in the works of 
even the merest beginners in Art. 

Not only will his fellow-artists and the 
numerous English residents in Rome re- 
gret his loss, but numbers of Italians to 
whom he had long given occupation or 
advice will mourn their dead Patron and 
Friend. Yet 

“Ts he dead, whose glorious mind 
Lifts thine on high ? 


To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die.” 


d. Z. 
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Barnstey.—The statue, by Baron Maro- 
chetti, of the late Joseph Locke, the eminent 
civil engineer, was publicly unveiled on the 
15th of January, It stands in the “People’s 
Park,” a plot of ground presented by Mr. 
Locke to the town of Barnsley, with a liberal 
endowment for keeping the place in order. The 
statue we described some time ago. 

3IRMINGHAM.—The annual ballot for prizes 
in the Birmingham and Midland Counties’ Art- 
Union took place early in January. The 
amount of subscriptions—this is a shilling Art- 
Union—reached £965. The expenses incurred 
by the Society reduced the sum for distribution 
in prizes to £660; the number of these was 
sixty, ranging from £5 to £100. The holders 
of winning tickets select their pictures from 
the gallery of the Birmingham Society of 
Artists. 

Dervizes.—The prizes to the students in the 
Devizes School of Art were presented, towards 
the close of last year, by Sir Thomas Bateson, 
M.P., at a soirée of the Literary Institution, 
held in the Town-hall. The first report—for 
the school was only founded in 1864—was read 
by the honorary secretary. The number of 
students is eighty-five. 

Dvup.Ley.—A numerous and influential meet- 
ing has been held in this town for the purpose 
of promoting a “ Fine-Arts, Scientific, and In- 
dustrial Exhibition.’’ The proposition appears 
to find much countenance in the locality, the 
guarantee fund already having reached a con- 
The Earl of Dudley has ex- 
pressed his willingness to — his fine gallery 
of pictures, &c., at the disposal of the com- 
mittee. 
July next. 

Exeter.—The tenth annual meeting of the 
Exeter School of Art was held on the 29th of 
December last; the President of the institution, 
Sir Stafford H. Northcote, C.B.,M P., occupy- 
ing the chair. The honourable gentleman was 
surrounded by a large number of the friends and 
supporters of the School. 
the honorary secretary, speaks of its continued 
success; the classes have been well attended, 
and the two new ones, commenced at the begin- 
ning of the year, have been successfully estab- 
lished. ‘There is a decrease in the pupils of the 
artizans’ class, owing to the fact that several, 
not being artizans, who previously attended that 
class, have now joined the students’ class. The 
finances of the school are in a sound and healthy 
state. Not only are the debts cleared, but at 
the end of the financial year the treasurer 
reports a balance in his hand of £32 7s. 8d. 
The Committee desire to call attention to the 
fact that this very satisfactory state of the 
finances does not arise from any increase in the 
amount of subscriptions, but solely from the in- 
creased receipts from the students themselves. 
The fees received in 1864 were £299 11s. In 
the past year they have been £399 3s. 6d., 
showing an increase of £99 12s. 6d. The works 
of the pupils were forwarded to London for 


The exhibition will probably open in , 


The report, read by | 


medals were awarded. Five of the drawings 
were selected for national competition, besides 
two by pupils who had been previously success- 
ful. Of these, one obtained a national medallion 
in one of the highest stages—painting from 
nature. Three medallions only are given in this 
stage to works in competition by the whole of 
the Art-schools; and no small amount of credit 
| is due to those who are successful. Sir Stafford 
| Northcote addressed the visitors at considerable 
| length, and referred to the recent minutes of the 
Science and Art Department, and to their effects 
| upon Schools of Art generally; but he spoke 
| very guardedly, and gave not the slightest 
indication of a hope that any alterations would 
be made. 

Hauirax.—The annual meeting of the Hali- 
fax School of Art was held in January, when 
Colonel Akroyd, M.P., presided. Onthe platform 
with him were Sir F. Crossley, M.P., and Mr. 
J. Stansfeld, M.P., all of whom spoke at length 
on the subject of the school, and congratulated 
the committee on its success. ‘The honours, 
| &c., gained this year are greater than those on 
| any previous occasion, and comprise one national 
medallion, one national honourable mention, 
twenty-three local medals, three honourable 
mentions, twenty-four local prizes, thirty-eight 
highest marks in the second grade examination, 
six second marks in ditto, thirty-four prizes in 
the first grade examination, forty-seven passes 
in ditto, and ten slate prizes. ‘The committee 
considers the works executed during the year to 
be of a far higher character than those pre- 
viously produced, and expects that the school 
will continue to increase in efficiency, and in 
public estimation. During the year works of 
Art (irrespective of medals and prizes to students) 
to the value of £23 have been awarded by the De- 
partment of Art, and the committee is able to 
say that the school is now possessed of a splendid 
collection of casts and examples of the best kind. 
The committee feels satisfied that the Art-edu- 
cation of the country is but in its infancy, and 
that a power of drawing and painting, as well 
as a knowledge of the principal styles of archi- 
tecture and schools of painting, should form 
part of a liberal education; and rejoices to think 
that they are actually becoming so. 

Hvit. — The splendid new Town-hall, re- 
cently erected here, was opened with great 
ceremony on the 25th of January. The citizens 
of Hull have good reason to be proud of the 
work they have accomplished, for, as Mr. Clay 
remarked at the banquet which took place on 
the evening of the day, “all this beauty which 
we have admired to-day, and which I trust we 
may all be spared to admire for many a day to 
come—all that beauty is the creation of Hull 
men—every bit of it. ‘The architect is a Hull 
architect; the decorator—and the decorations, 
to my mind, are in exquisite taste—is a Hull 
decorator. That splendid statue of the great 
idward is the work of our great Hull sculptor, 
| Mr. Earle. The freize on the exterior is a very 
| beautiful work, and is the work of our gifted 

townsman, Mr. Keyworth, jun., who also, as | 
am informed, is likely to add another beautiful 
ornament to this fown, having at present in 
hand the statue of one of the greatest men the 
country or Hull ever produced—Andrew Mar- 
vel.” “Allusion was made to this statue in our 
last number. 

Hvutme.—An exhibition of industrial Art was 
opened towards the close of last year at the 
| Working Men's Institute. The majority of 
articles contributed are the products of the 
leisure hours of the skilled artisan—of the men 
who prefer working after the ordinary day's 
labour is over, to passing their evenings idly if 
not dissolutely. The basement floor of the 
building contained a collection of needle and 
fancy work. : 

Kricuiey.—The students in, and the sup- 
porters of, the School of Art in this town, held 
their annual meeting on the 26th of December. 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, M.P., presided, and 
distributed the prizes. ‘The chairman r marked 
that the school stood unrivalled as one for 
lesign, and that the only thing the 


mechanical ¢ 





i he trusted the want 
was a suitable building 
ght pursue their 


pupils now wanted—ani 
would soon be supplied ! 
in which the various classes mi 


competition in March last, when nine local studies. 
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Kipperminster.—The Earl of Dudley pre- 
sided at the annual meeting of the Kidder- 
minster School of Art on the 5th of January. 
The report stated that there had again been a 
satisfactory rate of progress during the ~ 
twelve months. The total number of children 
of public schools receiving instruction through 
the agency of the school during the past year 
had been 1,068; an increase of twenty-nine 
from the previous year. The number of students 
who had attended the central school had been 
eighty-four, showing a decrease of twelve since 
the previous year; this falling off had taken 
place in the ladies’ and gentlem: n's classes, 
and in consequence of the non-attendance of 
students, this class had been closed. The 
number of students in the employ of manu- 
facturers, and designers for carpets, had in- 
creased from thirty, in 1864, to thirty-seven. 
The school had received one national medallion, 





two honourable mentions, nine bronze medals, 
nineteen second grade prizes and certificates, 
and 116 first grade prizes. The total number 
of prizes and certificates awarded to the 
students had been 173, as compared with 195 of 
last year, The school had been present d with 
works of art to the amount of £14 10s., in con- 
sequence of the result of the examination. In 
addition to the Department prizes, others have 
been offered by Sir J. Packington, the Com- 
mittee, and the Art-master, for original designs 
for carpets and other subjects. The treasurer's 
account for the year, after paying all charges, 
showed a surplus balance of £34 18s. 13d. in 
favour of the school, and the committee pro- 
posed to hand it to Mr. Kennedy, head-master, 
as compensation for any deficiency arising under 
the new code, as a suitable recognition of his 
valuable services. The committee, thinking it 
desirable to encourage instruction in science, a 
public meeting was called last November, when 
it was unanimously resolved that a Government 
School of Science should be established, and a 
chemistry class, under the tuition of Mr. M. W. 
Packer, a certificated master, at once opened. 
This had accordingly been done, and thirty- 
four students, amongst whom were several dyers 
engaged in connection with the staple trade of 
the town, were already in attendance. 
Livenroo.. An exhibition, entitled the 
“Liverpool Industrial and Fine-Art Exhibi- 
tion,” and which originated with the working 
men of the place, was opened here towards the 
end of January, by Mr. 'T. B. Horsfall, M.P., 
and with every prospect of a successful termina- 
tion It includes an excellent collection of 
water-colour drawings, lent by the resident 
gentry of Liverpool; while the artisan 
class contributed considerable number of 


“ sketches!" 


N EWCASTLE-UPON-Tyny 


a 


The Savings’ Bank 
in this town has recently undergone a thorough 
restoration; and the interior of the building 


has been submitted to an extensive process of 


embellishment, in which colour, 
marble imitations are freely used. 
the fact among instances which are 
constantly coming before us of th progress 
that decorative Art is making in our large couhe 
mercial and industrial r 
where can it be more a 
introduced 
STOURBRIDGE. 


gilding, and 
We notice 


us one 


establishme nts. Anc 
ppropriate ly and us¢ fully 
Lord Lyttelton presided at 
the 


meeting 


st 


urbridge School 


of Art. Prior to the 
an exhibition, which continued open 
during two days, of the students’ works, wa 
made A considerable quantity of engraved 

for which this town is celebrated w 


The re port stated that there had been 
in each year since 


glass, 
shown 


founded, a steady iner 
numbered 147 Dhe 
difficulty A mortyag 
building has yet to be discharged. 
York A large and influenti il 
tended by many of the nobility 
inty, has been he 
of taking into « 


meeting, 
and gentry of 
l in this city, for th 
i ration the pro- 
recuing & monument in m 


i emory 
rl of ¢ : 


irlisl 
carried, but nothing definite 
ud assume was deter- 


ON THE 
USES OF NATIONAL MUSEUMS 
TO LOCAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Lorp Henry G. Lennox, M.P., has delivered 
a lecture under this title to the Society of Arts. 
It is full of information and pregnant with in- 
struction, exhibiting thorough knowledge and 
careful study of the subjéct, and deducing 
valuable arguments -from” facts, such as may 
influence the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Parliament when they come ‘to legislate con- 
cerning Art and the Art-institutions of the 
kingdom. Our space will not permit us to 
follow him through his various and somewhat 
elaborate arguments, but those who desire to 
read his paper at length (and it will amply repay 
perusal) may easily obtain the Journal of the 
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Society of Arts, in which it is printed. 

He gives a succinct history of the several 
exhibitions that have taken place in London, 
in the provinces, and in France and other 
European kingdoms, since the year 1851, when 
England commenced, under the auspices of the 
good Prince Albert, a plan by which the artists 
and manufacturers of all the countries of the 
world became competitors for honours. His 

| main purpose is to show that these assemblages 
| of Art-glories have materially influenced the 
| public mind, leading (there can be’ no doubt 
| they have done so) to improved capabilities in 
Art-producers of all classes and orders, and to 
advanced taste on the part of the consumer. 

His principal purpose in this address is, how- 
ever, to answer the question—* Are our national 
collections made as available as they might be 
for the education and enjoyment of the people *” 
His leading object is to induce the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to give a practical reply by 
allotting public money for public advancement 
in Art-knowledge and practice; and his hope 
is to strengthen the hands of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and nerve him to add this to 
the many achievements of his political career— 
the breaking up the antediluvian system of 
irresponsible Boards, and the placing under a 
responsible minister of the Crown the control 
and government of our vast national collections, 
so that they may be managed in consonance 
with the wants of the age, and be made as 
available as possible for the education and re- 
creation of the people, not only of the metro- 
polis, but of the United Kingdom at large. 

Lord Henry Lennox is very—yet, perhaps, 
not unjustly—severe on the system of manage- 
ment at the British Museum, in reference to 
which he advocates a radical reform, condemning, 
however, far less the officials than the Board, 
which consists mainly of noblemen and gentle- 
men who are ex-officio trustees, and whose trust 
is looked upon as free from any responsibility. 

_ Of the Kensington Museum he says very 
little. He has evidently not given as much 
thought to that institution as he has to the 
British Museum; yet it is the latest of our 
public institutions, formed long after experience 
had been taught—and bought—with regard to 
a predece a and ought to be freed from 
la 16 Incl rances te hic »y he 
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question he leaves unanswere na deat 

1 n he leaves unanswered. A time may 

come, it may be, when he will give to that 
— of his important subject the same 
| mo unt of thought and labour he has bestowed 








1 its ¢ ld r sister at Bloomsbury. 
A topic on which his lordship is more at 
home concerns the policy of sharing our national 
collections, or rather their superfluities, with 
| the institutions now established and flourishing 
in Ire land, Scotland, and the English provinices. 
a rey object he will do an immense 
amount of good, and we artily wi i 
Success in his patriotic a" wre s 
_At all events it is one 
signs of the time to find a m« mber of Parlis 
me nt able and willing to enlighten Parliament 
mertherad apr on a subject far too much 
ne ed by the legislature ; and we may hope 
at ord Henry Lennox will be heard by “the 
| House,” as he sure ly will be by the country ‘ 
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RELIGION. 


FROM THE STATUE BY JOSEPH EDWARDS, 


Tus statue, the work of a sculptor whos 
very beautiful monumental designs we haye 
engraved on more than one occasion, was 
erected in Highgate Cemetery, in memo 
of Mrs. Vaughan, wife of the Rey. R. ¢. 
Vaughan, M.A., and a lady whose gentle 
enlightened, and unobtrusive excellencies 
won the deepest love of all who knew her, 
It was, therefore, natural that those who 
could best appreciate her worth should be 
desirous of commemorating it in a manner 
that would in some degree be the reflex of 
her character. This could scarcely be more 
appropriately symbolised than by the figure 
of Religion. 

It was evidently the intention of the 
artist to take in his design a high and pure 
view of the subject, and to see whether in 
this aspect it might not safely be asserted 
of religion as of wisdom that “all the things 
which may be desired are not to be com- 
pared unto her.” Another idea which 
probably passed through the sculptor’s 
mind was, inasmuch as the statue was 
destined for a monumental purpose, to 
render it suggestive of the divine light of 
hope and consolation which religion throws 
over the dark shadows of the grave. Car- 
lyle has described religion as ‘an everlast- 
ing lode-star that beams the brighter in the 
heavens the darker here on earth grows the 
night around us.” Sir Humphrey Davy 
also represents her as the ‘‘ morning star,” 
throwing ‘“‘ its radiance through the gloom 
and shadow of death.” But from the words 
engraved on the pediment below the figure, 
it appears that a passage in Pollok’s “Course 
of Time” suggested to Mr. Edwards the 
treatment of his work :— 


“ Daughter of Grace! RELIGION! 
. . . now humbly bent 
Upon thyself, and weeping down thy cheek, 
That glowed with universal love immense, 
A tear, pure as the dews that fall in Heaven!” 


Though a statue admits only of one —— 
aspect, and though the subject of 18 
unequivocally defined and abstract, the 
sentiment of the work, so to speak, admits 
of amplification. Thus it may be freely 
imagined that ‘‘ heaven-born religion” m 
the design, after letting fall the tear of 
sympathy, would soon rise, on the wings of 
angelic expression, to the loftiest heights 
of her own sacred domains; and thence 
return with the glory of a new light from 
heaven, toconsole the hearts of the mourners, 
In painting it is usual to denominate 
Christian Art as the highest style of Art; 
and surely the works of the sculptor who 
makes sacred subjects his theme are entitled 
to be ranked in the same category. Noone, 
or at least none who entertain right views 
of things sacred and holy, would presume to 
say that a figure like this, grave and exal 
in feeling and graceful in its form, 18 less 
worthy of admiration than a Venus. <; 
Dancing Girl. We had an opportunity © 
examining it four or five years ago, mm the 
sculptor’s studio, and though it was then mn 
a comparatively unfinished state, we S@W¥ 
sufficient to justify the remarks ve Oe 
made upon it, as an ‘‘impersonation design 
in the most exalted —— of — 
Art. In composition the draperies ee 
and imposing, and the features are mode 
with an elevation of sentiment admirably 
sustained by the right hand resting 0D the 
Bible.” The work as completed has 
itself in our estimation. ; od 
The statue, seven feet high, is execut 
in the finest Sicilian marble: it rests upo? 
a simple pedestal of the same material, the 
whole being about twelve feet 10 height. 
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STATUE OF SIR CHARLES BARRY 
BY J. H. FOLEY, R.A. 





Ow the erection of this work at “ the new Palace 
at Westminster’ we protested against the unfit- 
ness of its site and imperfect lighting. At that 
time its background of wall space was under- 
going some modification, which we hoped would 
have resulted in the removal of objections then 
existing; but so far from such being the case, 
certain evils have been increased. 

Our readers may remember that the statue is 
placed at the foot of the staircase leading to the 
Commons’ Committee Rooms, beneath a false 
window, whose lines of mullions, sill, &c., range 
most discordantly with those of the figure, and 
tend to destroy all sense of the breadth and 
repose essential to the arrangement of such a 
work. But, as the matter was under considera- 
tion by those presumably the best judges of 
such requirements—the architects—we trusted 
for a satisfactory result. However, such anti- 
cipations have proved ill founded, and only 
point to the necessity for some one controlling 
power, whose dictum, cither as an individual, 
or the representative of a Tribunal of Taste, 
shall be final. 

The diapering on the background wall then 
carried straight across as high up as the 
shoulders of the figure, is now raised to the top 
of the head. At this level the window sill 
crosses the background, and from this line rise 
the mullions to the arched top. It is needless 
to remark that by such arrangement the sill and 
mullions appear to rest on the head. To realise 
this absurdity, it is but to imagine a portrait-. 
painter making the head of his subject support 
the top of the frame. Had the diapered space 
been raised above the head to about one fourth 
of the height occupied by the figure, and taken 
the form of an arch within the outer one, a 
degree of breadth around the head would have 
been gained, and an idea of enshrinement sug- 
gested. 

Further, on the flat between the inner and 
outer mouldings of the arch have been placed a 
number of ornamental forms. Those at the 
upper part are circular in shape, and being gilt, 
appear as so many golden circlets revolving in 
the air about the figure and rectangular lines of 
the background. Surely such are not the con- 
ditions under which a piece of sculpture should 
be viewed. 

It is easy to understand the site was not 
originally intended for the reception of a statue, 
since no situation could be more unfitting. To 
turn one’s back on the figure when ascending 
the staircase, and in descending to see it as in a 
bird's-eye view, and withal, most imperfectly 
lighted, are not the conditions under which Sir 
Charles would have placed a work of the sister 
art. But, if when in a part of a building not 
designed to receive a piece of sculpture, a site is 
subsequently given for such purpose, then in 
Justice to the work so admitted let us modify 
the surrounding parts to its artistic necessities, 
though still preserving the characteristic features 
of the original architecture. The placing of 
Chantrey’s “Watt” in Handsworth Church, 
near Birmingham, may in many respects be 
cited as an instance of appropriate treatment of 
such works, 

At this time of year the gloom of the site of 
Mr. Foley’s statue is such, that all accessorial 
forms are merged in a general obscurity ; but, 
if a fine work is to be ruined by its surround- 
ings, on the plea that want of light prevents 
such injurious influences being recognised, 
better were it for Art and the artist that his 
genius and labour had been bestowed on a work 
more fortunate in its destination. 

Likewise, we cannot but again demand the 
removal of the stained window lighting, or 
rather darkening, the statue of Barry—a result 
we can anticipate only when official discern- 
ment shall substitute, by ground diapered white 
glass, the rainbow-hued panes that now at each 
returning noon pour their disfiguring rays over 
one of the grandest mural paintings human 
hand has produced—Maclise’s ‘ Wellington and 
Blucher.’ 











THE LAND OF THE LOTUS-EATERS. 
PAINTED BY R. 8. DUNCANSON, 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Roya Acapemy.—Sir Edwin Land- 
seer has declined to accept the office of 
President, and Daniel Maclise, Ksq., having 
expressed his resolve to do so if offered 
him, the Royal Academy has elected Francis 
Grant, Esq., to succeed Sir Charles East- 
lake. The election was not far from unani- 
mous, Mr. Grant receiving twenty-six 
votes out of the thirty-five members present, 
the nine being given, not to a single candi- 
date, but scattered among a group. Per- 
haps, all things pectin nm. | there could not 
have been a better choice; although that is 
not saying much. Mr. Grant is an accom- 
plished portrait-painter — nothing more. 
as make us familiar with Canadian scenery) is n Art-scholar he is not, and he will not be 
“a composition,” but one in which the natural | #2 Art-teacher ; neither is it likely that he 
beauties of Greece are brought together with | has acquired any of the habits that qualify 
consummate skill. A bit may have been taken | him to be an administrator, or that would 
here and a bit there; yet there is perfect har- | fit him to grapple with the difficulties he 
mony in the whole; insomuch that the scene | will surely be called upon to encounter ; 
may have been presented in its entirety, for we | for Parliament will not (even if the present 
need the statement of the artist that it is ee Government be willing to do so, as in- 





America has long maintained supremacy in 
landscape art ; ——, indeed, its landscape 
artists surpass those of England ; certainly we 
have no painter who can equal the works of 
Church; and we are not exaggerating if we 
affirm that the production under notice may 
compete with any of the modern British school. 
Mr. Duncanson has established high fame in the 
United States and in Canada. He is a native 
of the States, and received his Art-education 
there ; but it has been “finished” by a course 
of study in Italy, by earnest thought at the 
feet of the great masters, and by a continual 
contemplation of nature under Southern skies. 
The picture to which we more immediatel 
refer (although hereafter we may describe ren 











one of altogether truth. ; 
The painted poem has been suggested by the | sinuated) grant a _— ory = “yy 
written poem of the Poet Laureate :— money, or its equivalent, to ie ~Aca- 
« ase ano coal menses deep, demy, without insisting on such reforms as 
And through the moss the ivies creep, | shall enable it to meet the requirements 
| of the age and the demands of the pro- 
fession. Mr. Grant is, however, a gentle- 
man of cultivated mind and refined tastes. 
His associates are those of ‘the upper ten 
thousand ” (whether that be an advantage 
or a disadvantage time will tell), and we 
believe he will very properly discharge one 
of the most onerous duties of the position 
—to preside at the dinner on the first 
Saturday of May. It is gratifying to 
know the very general feeling that places 
Mr. Grant in the Presidential chair, and to 
expect, therefore, that he will have the 
general support of the members. 

THe Bequest or Ma. Gipson to the 
Royal Academy of £32,000 will augment 
the funds of that body to a sum oe 
ing £200,000. By a codicil to his will, 
dated May 26th, 1865, he also bequeaths 
to the Academy his group in marble of the 
wounded warrior supported by a female 
figure, then nearly finished ; all his works 
in marble not sold at the time of his death 
—models in Gesso of his works in marble 
not sold, except the models of such works 
as have been presented in marble; all his 
models in Gesso not executed; the first 
cast of the Venus de Medicis, which was sent 
to Canova to be executed in marble, and 
which, when executed, was to replace the 
noble statue carried off to Paris. But the 
entire gift depends upon the fulfilling of 
the following conditions by the Academy: 
that ‘‘a space sufficient for their reception 
and easy accommodation is to be provided 
for his works, which are to be open to the 
use of the students of the Royal Academy, 
and to be exposed to the public, according 
to such regulations as to the Council shall 
seem best.” 

WituiaM Boxart, Ese., R.A., has been 
appointed to succeed Sir Charles Eastlake, 
as Director of the National Gallery, an 
appointment for which there was a host of 
candidates. To what fortunate chance Mr. 
Boxall is indebted for the coveted distinc- 
tion we cannot say; as yet he has esta- 
blished no claim to it of which the public 
is cognizant; nor do we believe the pro- 
fession is a whit more enlightened as to 
his capacity for discharging duties, very 
weighty to say the least, and which cer- 
tainly require a large amount of prudence, 
wisdom, knowledge, and experience. Mr. 
Boxall may have all these advantages ; he 
may have studied in all “the schools” (he 


And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep, 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep.” 
The scene represents Ulysses and his warriors 
visiting the Lotus island on their way from Troy. 
The artist is thus supplied with an incident that 
gives point and value to the lovely valley sur- 
rounded by snow-topped mountains in which 
the simple natives—the lotus-eaters—dwell. A 
group is thus introduced on the borders of a 
river amid richly dowered trees—the fruit-pro- 
ducing. Some have gathered round the stately 
Greek, while others swim the stream bearing 
the produce of their harvest. “Slender streams” 
come down from the mountains, the bare and 
barren summits contrasting with the verdure of 
a hundred hues at their feet, while over all is a 
glowing sunset that makes of the whole a very 
paradise of earth. 

Perhaps the most meritorious parts of the 
picture are those that represent the mountains, 
their tops partly hidden by the clouds, rich in 
the glories of a southern sunset, while the snow 
that covers their summits reflects the varied hues 
that are brightest and fairest when day is about 
to depart from earth. 

The picture is full of fancy. It is a grand 
conception, and a composition of infinite skill ; 
yet every portion of it has been studied with 
the severest care, from “the charming sunset, 
lingering low adown in the red west,” to the 
“slender streams,’ “some like a downward 
smoke,” that bear the contributions of the 
mountains to the valley. The picture is one of 
large size, and has obviously been a work of 
time, but time well bestowed. The sight of it 
cannot fail to be a source of intense enjoyment. 
As a transcript of nature, such as nature may 
be in the land where, even now, all but man 
is divine, where the loveliest of earth's products 
are lavished in luxurious profusion, and where 
the commonest things are the most beautiful— 
this painting may rank among the most de- 
licious that Art has given us, but it is also 
wrought with the skill of a master in all, even 
the minutest of its details. 

We may therefore add this picture to the 
many works of rare value supplied to us by the 
landscape artists of America. They have in 
their richly-gifted “world’’ natural objects in 
such incalculable variety, that every student 
may be made a painter who looks on Nature 
with an eye ever so little educated by Art. . Go 
where they will over their boundless forests and 
“ everlasting prairies,” they find themes for the 
pencil. It is not, therefore, surprising that we 
find the artists of America contending success- 
fully in a special department of Art with those 
of Europe; nor that recent “ importations” 
from that country into this have raised our | 
expectations very high as to their future. 
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has. it is known, resided some time in 
Italy), and the Nation may safely depend 
upon the acuteness of his criticism, and the 
soundness of his judgment; we earnestly 
hope he will manifest his right to the ap- 
wintment, on the ground that he was the 
Peat of the many who sought to obtain it. 
But it is certain that his claims must rest 
more on the future than the past. 

toyar AcApEMY Lecrures.—Mr.0'Neil, 
A.R.A., commenced the 12th of last month 
a series of four lectures on painting. The 
tenor of the discourse was orthodox and 
Academic. ‘The principles enunciated were 
in support of prescriptive practice, and in 
indirect antagonism to the heresy called 
‘‘ Pre-Raphaelitism.” Upon the style of 
Leslie the lecturer passed warmest eulogy ; 
and other masters of established renown, 
such as Raphael, Titian, and Velasquez, 
received safe and accustomed commendation. 
In conclusion, Mr. O'Neil contended that 
artists should paint what they feel more than 
what they see, because truth to feeling is 
greater than truth to fact. Thus the ideal 
painter becomes the real poet. 

FemaLte Artists’ Exuisrrion. — The 
gallery in Conduit Street has received, since 
our last notice, the addition of a picture of 
more than ordinary merit, ‘The Family 
Sorrow,’ by a Swedish artist, Amelia Lin- 
degren. The work is marked by that 
naturalistic vigour and simple pathos which, 
in the scenes taken from peasant-life painted 
by Tidemand and other members of the 
Scandinavian school, produced so deep an 
impression in the foreign galleries of the | 
International Exhibition. 

Tux Couxnem, or tHe Art-UNIon or 
Lonbon has purchased the original picture, | 
with the copyright, from which Maclise 
painted ‘The Death of Nelson,’ in the | 
Hlouses of Parliament. The picture is of 
large size, and will, most probably, be sent | 
to the ensuing exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. It is intended by the Council to | 
have it engraved for their subscribers, 
as a companion to Maclise’s ‘ Meeting of | 
Wellington and Blucher at Waterloo : but | 
it will be a considerable time befeee either 
plate comes out of the engrayer’s hands, | 
from the magnitude of each work respec- 
tively, and the determination of the Council | 
to have it executed in the first style, so as 
to make both of national interest as works 
of Art, and as illustrations of great events 
in the history of the country. 

FrMALE Scnoon or Art.—The address 
delivered by Professor Donaldson, on the 
srd of January, before the students and 
friends of this institution has. we see been 

printed by the authorities of the school 
It is an ¢ loquent and instructive essay, that 
will well repay perusal. Though not at all 
be a on the subj ct, it may not be quite 
ye of place to mention that, at the first 
ordinary meeting of the Institute of Britis 
Architects, after the Christmas = —g 
President, Mr. A.J. Bers stord-Hope, M.P.. 
presented to Mr. Donaldson a gold medal 
bearing his portrait, executed, at the 
stance of his professional brethren, to 
commemorate the eminent and 
vices of the Professor 
study of architecture. been 
well Tne rited, for of his 
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ladies not connected with the school who 
may be desirous of improving themselves 
in drawing. On Wednesday, the 7th 
February last, a large number of ladies 
were invited by the superintendent, Miss 
Gann, to hear Mr. E. 'T. Parris, the well- 
known artist, explain how this class is to 
be conducted. He produced a variety of 
sketches, prints, &c., from Raffaelle and 
others,with several of his own sketches and 
studies from the life, and a few highly 
finished drawings, showing every mode of 
study by the specimens placed before his 
audience. His method of instruction is 
rather different from that usually pursued 
in this country. Having ‘‘ placed” the 
living model, before the students com- 
mence work he marks out all the principal 
features of the subject, describes the bones 
and muscles of the hands, arms, throat, 
&e., drawing attention to the variety of 
form which the muscles assume in different 
actions, appealing to the surrounding casts 
from the antique and the skeleton; and 
having noted the many beauties of light 
and shade and colour, and so far instructed 
his pupils by such demonstrations, he sets 
them to work—watches their progress, and 
corrects their faults, referring constantly to 
those particulars of the model to which he 
had previously directed their attention. 
We earnestly recommend these classes to 
artists and teachers, and also to those ladies 
who have gone through the preliminary 
practice previously acquired in this and 
other schools of Art. 

ARCHITECTURAL MusEuM.—The Council 


of this society offers, through the Archi- 


tectural Union Company, an additional 
prize of £5 for a boss, in clay, representing 


|‘ David with his Harp; the size of the 


boss is not to be less than 9 inches in 


| diameter, and the design must not be a 


copy. A second prize of £2 is added by the 


_ Council of the Architectural Museum, who 
| will adjudicate in this latter competition. 


Mr. Sanrony has invented a very useful 
and ingenious aid to photographers. He 
terms it a “‘ posing apparatus, or universal 
rest.” It is intended, and certainly calcu- 


| lated, greatly to assist the sitter in assum- 


ing an easy pose—a substitute for the in- 
convenient fork that now props the head, 
and the head only. This invention sup- 


‘Two TabLers in memory respectively of 
W. M. Thackeray and John Leech have 
been placed side by side in the corridor 
leading to the chapel of the Charter House. 
They are plain stone tablets let into the 
wall, and bear Latin inscriptions, of which 
the following may be given as translations : 
—*'To William Makepeace Thackeray, a 
Carthusian; Carthusians have had this 
monument erected. He was born 1811 
died 1865, was a scholar 1822 to 1827.” 
“To John Leech, a Carthusian; Carthu- 
= had this monument erected. He 
ten —o ae” died 1864, was a scholar 
ne Puor GRAPHIC COPTES OF Pic- 
sh ore at merit have been produced 
issued by Messrs. Lucas and Groom 
of W igmore Ntrect. They are, indeed 80 
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carrying out a natural wish b 

of defects in the copies. That avec od 
not now exist; for the examples under 
notice, after paintings by Wyburd, Duncan 
Armitage, and others, are as near perfection 
as copies can be. 

Mr. P. R. Morris’s picture i 
‘Where they crucified Him,’ exhibited, 7 
the British Institution in 1863, and fayour. 
ably noticed by us at the time, has passed 
into the hands of Mr. R. Rawlinson, 0.5 
The painting, which, by the way, Mr. 
Ruskin highly commends in the opening 
chapter of ‘‘ The Cestus of Aglaia,” in the 
Art-Journal of last year, gained for the 
artist the travelling studentship of the Royal 
Academy. Mr Morris has also been a suc- 
| cessful competitor for several of the Aca- 
| demy medals. His picture, ‘The Knightly + 
Mirror,’ now in Mr. Wallis’s “‘ Winter Col- | 
lection,” is a work of great merit. An 
engraving of ‘ Where they crucified Him’ 
is in preparation for the Art-Journal. 

BririsH ARCHZOLOGICAL INstITUTION.— 
At a somewhat recent meeting of this society 
Sir O. Mosley laid before the members a set 
of drawings of the once famous Croxden 

Abbey, in Staffordshire, made by Mr. Bed- 
| ford, of Manchester, for one of the prizes 
| offered in 1864 by the ‘‘ Institute of British 
| Architects.” By the aid of these, and from 
| an hitherto unpublished MS. in the Cot- 

tonian collection in the British Museum, 
| Mr. G. M. Hills placed before the audience 
who listened to his reading of a paper on 
the subject, an almost complete history of 
the Abbey, and a restored plan of it. 

Artists AND AMATEUR Soctety.—The 
first conversazione of this society, held at 
Willis’s Rooms, was rendered attractive to 
a large and elite company by the variety 
and value of the drawings and pictures 
placed on view. Especially we recall the 
many examples of David Cox’s middle and 
best manner—grand, suggestive, and broad, 
yet in detail seldom slurred. We also must 
not forget mention of a portfolio which 
displayed Harding’s unexampled facility of 
pencil touch. Mr. Bennett's studies among 
the mountains of Switzerland, which he 
moulds into magnitude, and robes m 
majesty and mist, may also be recorded as 
novelties in the artist’s usual sketching 
routine. Mr. Collingwood Smith’s dramate 
dashing manner covers a large surface, and 
makes great display. 

Tue Sourn Eastern [INDUSTRIAL Exul- 
BITION, which was opened early in November 
last, in the noble Painted Hall of Greenwich 
Hospital, was closed on Saturday, the 3rd 
of February, when the Hon. Arthur Kin- 
naird, M.P., distributed prizes to the suc- 
cessful exhibitors. It was stated in the 
course of the proceedings that the Exhibi- 
tion, during the three months it was open, 
was visited by 85,000 persons, 62,000 0 
whom came in during the evening. The 
sum of £1,213 had been taken at the doors, 
and this, it was hoped, would cover the 
expenditure. The chairman, in his address, 
pointed out the importance ot employers 
and employed working together, masmu 
as foreign nations were successfully com- 
peting with us in branches of manufacture 
which were supposed to be peculiarly our 
own, and it was necessary, for the interests 
of our country, that our skilled artisans 
should be able to mantain the superionty 
of their work, and which, he said, these 
competitive exhibitions would encourage 
them to do. The prizes were then preset” ® 
and silyer and bronze medals were given % 
workmen in the large factories 10 the neiga- 
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ingenuity. Sir Charles Bright, M.P., ur ; 
the young men employed around the dis- 
trict to take advantage of the Schools of Art 
in the neighbourhood, in order to educate 
themselves in branches which would add to 
their skill. 

Mr. RimMEv has introduced this season 
what to us seems a useful novelty in Valen- 
tines. In the centre of the perforated 
ornamental border is a floral design, con- 
sisting of a group of some flower—say a 
dahlia, or a pansy—surrounding a female 
figure girt, as to the waist, with a dress 
of the form and colour of the flower 
itself, which symbolises some special femi- 
nine excellence. They are lithographic 
prints, and, by a peculiar process, may be 
printed on satin as effectively as on paper. 
The artist—for these valentines, though 
issued to meet special demands on a special 
occasion, are really works of Art—is a 
young Frenchman, M. J. Cufrir; he has 
amazing facility as well as rare inventive 
faculty, and his pencil seems alike ready, 
be the subject either serious or comic— 
fertile of fancy, or .rich in burlesque. He 
will prove a very valuable acquisition to 
our book-designers, and can illustrate either 
a graceful fairy tale or a comic serial. Mr. 
Rimmel has limited the power of the artist 
to these productions of his especial ‘ trade,” 
and has thus given new evidence of his 
desire and ability to elevate the common 
into the refined. We cannot treat Mr. 
Rimmel as a mere vendor of elegant ne- 
things, although his productions are, for 
the most part, ephemera. They leave im- 
pressions that cannot but be beneficial ; 
teaching while they delight, and gratifying | 
in such a manner as to render out of the 
question any after contentment with me- 
dioerity. 

Tue Hancers this year at the Royal 
Academy will be Messrs. Cope, Horsley, 
and Faed. 

_A SERVICE oF ComMMUNION PLATE, con- 
sisting of one flagon, two chalices, and two 





patens, has been manufactured by Mr. 
John Keith, of Westmoreland Place, City 
Road, for ‘‘ Christ Church,” Naples, the first 
Protestant church erected in that city, to 
which it has been presented by Sir Charles | 
Fitzroy McLean, Bart. It is of silver; 
pure in form and not overladen with orna- 
ment; ranking among the most meri- 
torious of the many works of its class, the 
productions of a manufacturer who has 
attained the highest eminence in the art. 
PAINTINGS OF THE LIFE AND 
Deatn or Buckincnam.—In the notes | 
that accompanied our engravings of these 
pictures, we stated that they were from the | 
originals exhibited at the Royal Academy 
} 


Eaa’s 


in 1855. That was an error; they were 
from replicas, and not from the pictures so | 
exhibited. The originals were painted for 
James Cole, Esq., of Hyde Park Street, and | 
continue to form attractive and prominent | 
parts of his choice and valuable collection. | 

Art For THE CorraGe.—The Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge hasrecently 
published a series of ‘‘Cottage Wall Prints,” 
six in number, from drawings by J. W. 
Whymper, (2), E. Duncan, J. H. Mole, G. 
Farmer, and G. H. Andrews. They include 
landscapes, marine yiews, and figure- 
subjects—a judicious variety. The prints 
are produced by W. Dickes; are capital in 
colour, and as they are sold ‘framed and 
glazed,” ready to hang up, at a shilling | 
each, they must have, as they deserve, a 
large sale. Nothing of the kind more 
suitable for cottage wall decorations could 
possibly be produced at the price. Our | 
clerical friends would do well to obtain a | 
sight of them, for presentation or rewards. | 
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Tue ANATOMY AND PutLosopny or Expression 
AS CONNECTED WITH THE Fine Arts. By 
Sm Cuaries Bewr, K.H. Fifth Edition. 
Published by H. G. Boun, London. ) 


Nearly sixty years have elapsed since the late | 
Sir Charles Bell put forth the first edition of | 
this work; a second editon appeared in 1824; | 
and, after visiting the Continent in 1840, he 
re-composed the whole for a new edition, which, 
however, the author did not live to see in the 
hands of the public. It has now reached a fifth 
edition, and is an acknowledged standard work, 
which every artist—certainly every figure- 
painter and sculptor—ought to have at his 
elbow. 

But it is just possible there are many to 
whom the existence of such a valuable book of 
study and pictorial reference—for it is amply 
supplied with masterly illustrations—is un- 
known. ‘To such it is necessary to explain its 
scope and object ; which may best be done in 
the author’s own words :—“ The academies of 
Europe, instituted for the improvement of 
painting, stop short of the science of anatomy, 
which is so well suited to enlarge the mind, and | 
to train the eye for observing the forms of | 
Nature; or if they enforce the study at all, it is | 
only in its more obvious application, that of 
assisting the drawing of the human figure. But 
my design in this volume goes further. I pur- 
pose to direct attention to the characteristic 
forms of man and brutes, by an inquiry into the 
natural functions, with a view to comprehend 
the rationale of those changes in the countenance 
and figure which are indicative of Passion.”’ 

Lavater and Le Brun both entered upon the 
same field of inquiry, but the attention of each 
writer was directed less to its artistic bearings 
than to its physiological character. Sir Charles 
Bell was an ardent admirer of the Fine Arts, 
and desired, in this work, that a new and right 
impulse might be given to their study and culti- 
vation, by explaining their relation to the 
natural history of man and animals; and by 
showing how a knowledge of outward form, and 
accuracy of drawing, which is a consequence 
of it, are related to the interior structure and 
functions. ‘“ Anatomy,” he observes, “in its 
relation to the arts of design, is, in truth, the 
grammar of that language in which they address | 
us. ‘The expressions, attitudes, and movements | 
of the human figure are the characters of this | 
language, adapted to convey the effect of | 
historical narration, as well as to show the | 
working of human passion, and to give the most 
striking and lively indications of intellectual | 
power and energy.” 

It ought not to be a necessity, considering to | 
what a degree of perfection our painters have | 
brought the technicalities of their art, such as | 
colouring and manipulation, to urge upon them 
the importance of aiming also to imbue their 
designs with the quality that can alone render 
them truly valuable—the expression of the | 
thoughts of the mind, the desires of the heart, | 
as these exhibit their effects on the human 
countenance. And yet the necessity is obvious 
enough, for are there not multitudes of pictures 

















| yearly hung in our publie galleries that show 


little or nothing but the artist skill in dealing 
with textures and surfaces—pictures in which 
no trace of the mens divina, or mens anything 
else, is visible? What is it gives such ines- 
timable value to Landseer’s animals’ Not their 
glossy skins, or even their wondrous life-like 
action; but the mind they exhibit, the appeal 
they make to our reason and sympathy by the 
display of feelings scarcely inferior to those 
which animate the race of man. And till an 
artist “has acquired a poet's eye for nature, and 
can seize with intuitive quickness the appear- 
ances of passion, and all the effects pro uced 
upon the body by the operations of the mind, he 
has not raised himself above the mechanism of 
his art, nor does he rank with the poet or the 
historian.” His inane productions take him out 


of the category of artists, if we give to the term 


something more than to have the ability to cover 
a certain quantity of canvas or paper with 
daintily-coloured forms. 


Mewors Itivstrative or tur Art or GLass- 
Parntinc. By the late Cuantes Wivston, 
of the Inner ‘Temple. Llustrated with En- 
gravings from the Author's Original Draw- 
ings, by Pum H. Devamorre, F\S.A. 
Published by J. Murray, London. 


The friends of Mr. Winston have done well to 
rescue from comparative oblivion, by publish- 
ing ina collected and attractive form, the results 
of his researches into, and knowledge of, the 


| art of glass-painting, as exemplified in the spe- 


cimens that have come down to us from me- 
diwval times. A most indefatigable labourer, 
even from boyhood, was he in this field of 
decorative Art; as evinced by the multitude 
of drawings he made during his lifetime, and 
which were exhibited in the spring of last year 
in the gallery of the Arundel Society, a few 
months after his sudden and premature death. 
Probably there has been no one within our own 
time —certainly no amateur—who has done so 
much to direct attention to glass-painting, to 
show what it ought to be, and to inculcate a 
knowledge of its principles and practice, as 
Mr. Winston; archwologists and glass-painters 
alike bear testimony to the value of his inves- 
tigations, to the soundness of his judgment, and 
the importance of his critical remarks. “ At 
the commencement of his career as a critic,” 
his biographer remarks, in the introduction to 
this volume, “ Mr. Winston took high ground 
for glass-painting, and insisted upon constitut- 
ing this art a branch of the Fine Arts, and of 
avoiding all mere literal translations of old 
forms; he insisted upon the necessity of intro- 
ducing correct forms and natural expression, 
and of designing the figure parts of windows as 
well as the existing state of I'ine Art will admit 
of. But he never lost sight of the conditions of 
glass-painting. These he thoroughly under- 
stood, but he thought their observance con- 
sistent with good Art.”’ 

His constant and close study of the subject 
resulted in the conviction that it should be 
treated simply as an art, free from the rest raints 
of antiquarianism, and guided by a taste un- 
warped by ecclesiastical prejudices and religious 
associations; that, in fact, it should be con- 
sidered as a branch of the art of painting, dis- 
tinguished only by the peculiarities arising from 
the nature of the materials, and subjected only 
to such limits; that representation should be 
characterised by the highest perfection in de- 
sign, colour, and expression, and not made in 
the rude and imperfect manner prevalent in 
early periods—a manner which was the effect 
of ignorance and not of intention. ‘These views 
are strongly enforced in all his writings, and 
also in his private correspondence with Mr. 


| Charles Heath Wilson, relatively to the painted 


windows for Glasgow Cathedral. These letters 
form a portion’ of the book we now notice. 
But its principal contents are the various 
papers read at the meetings of the Archwolo- 
gical Society and of the Institute of British 
Architects, and which were published in the 
records of the proceedings of those learned 
bodies; consequently they have become well 
known to all who take any interest in anti- 
quarian pursuits of thischaracter. The painted 
glass in our principal cathedrals forms the texts 
of the majority of these papers; and each is 
respectively discussed in a manner that shows 
how thoroughly the author entered into, th 
spirit of his subject, and what complete mastery 
of it he possessed, 
The volume is enriched with a considerabl: 
number of illustrations, chiefly coloured, and 
most faithfully copied by Mr. Delamotte, from 
the drawings by his friend Mr. Winston, ex- 
hibited last year. 
Drawtne rrom Nature: a Se ries of Progres- 
sive Instructions in Sketching, from Ele- 
mentary Studies to Finished Views. By 
Grorce Barnanp, Professor of Drawing 
at Rugby School; Author of “ The ‘I he ory 
and Practice of Landscape Painting in 
Water-Colours,” &c., &e. Published by 
LonomMaAns & Co., London. 

In one of the chapters in Mr. Jarnard’s book, 

he thus speaks of the late J. D. Harding : “It 

is the fashion with some of the modern critics 
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are most pleasantly written, and 

variety of desultory subjects domed 
“ autocrat’ over the breakfast table, somewhat 
after the manner of the famous “ Noctes Am. 
brosiane”’ of Professor Wilson, save and excent 
that the speaker, as his name implies, 

has all the conversation to himself. He jg 4 
capital talker, according to his own definition of 
such individuals—“ people with fresh ideas, of 
course, and plenty of good warm words to dress 
themin.” There is a kind of connecting 
running through the whole, for at the end the 
talkative and philosophical bachelor of the 
boarding-house finds a wife in one of his most 
attentive listeners, and we catch an occasional 
glimpse of the lady, as well as of some of her 
companions of the “ round table.” This is an 
instructive as well as an amusing book. 


language, whatever its other merits, which 
neglects this essential element of the poet's 
plan, must so far fall short of transfusing his 
spirit.” 

Leaving to others whose vocation or inclin- 
ation it may be to discuss the question of Mr. 
Dayman’s adherence to his original plan, we 
are quite satisfied with his version of the Divina 
Commedia. It is throughout simple and un- 
affected; truthful, yet free; and generally 
shows an elegance of expression that evi- 
dences how completely the translator has im- 
bibed the spirit of the poet himself. No one 
has a right to expect that any translation of a 
great work can compare with the power, beauty, 
or grace of the original; the most that ought 
reasonably to be looked for is a faithful render- 
ing, and in somewhat appropriate language, 
combined with similarity of style, of the author's 
meaning: this, we think, Mr. Dayman has 
achieved. He has himself invited criticism 
upon this point, by printing the Italian text— 
Brunetti’s edition is that principally followed 
—conjointly with his English version. 


to decry the services that Harding has rendered 
to Art; but it would be difficult to name any 
one who has laboured more energetically and 
successfully to advance the ability and tastes of 
the public for drawing.” The commendation 
here expressed, though not in the clearest and 
most literate manner, is no more than is due to 
the subject of it; and it confers credit on one 
who, as a teacher, both by his practice and his 
ublished works, must rank next to Harding. 
Rospetinn whatever fame and pecuniary 
benefits might have accrued to him as a 
painter familiar to the public in our exhibition 
galleries, Mr. Barnard has passed the greater 
portion of his life in the ios duties of an 
instructor, or in the production of works having 
special reference to the requirements of the 
student of Art. The volume before us seems to 
embody the results of his long experience both 
as a teacher and a sketcher from nature. Less 
oracularly didactic in his word-lessons than 
Harding, and inferior to that bold and skilful 
draughtsman in the mastery of the pencil, he | 
has employed both this instrument and his pen | 
to good practical purpose. 

Not only may the Art-student consult Mr. | 
Barnard’s “ Drawing from Nature,” but every | Exuan tHe Propuet. An Epic Poem, by G. 
lover of the beauties of nature will find in it Wasuineton Moon, F.R.S.L., Author of 
that which will interest him ; for it is something “The Dean’s English.” Published by 
more than a dry, ter hnical treatise upon land- HAtTCHARD & Co., London. 
scape painting: it is a book full of valuable in- 
formation about every object that constitutes 
the picturesque—trees and shrubs, wild plants 
and flowers, hills and valleys, rustic cottages and | 
old gabled mansions. He takes the reader with 
him in his sketching excursions, and narrates 
his adventures while he instructs in the use of | 
the pencil. The two may spend many a plea- 
sant hour together on the hills and in the woods | 
of Surrey, or among the mountains of Switzer- 
and. The re is a peculiar charm in such teach- 
ing: it combines work and pleasure. 
Appe nded to the more theoretical 
e® volume are 1 1 





Tue CLIFTON AND OTHER REMARKABLE Suspey- 
sion BripGes OF THE Worxp. By Lewy 
Wricut. Published by J. Wat, 5 Seon 
J. Wricut & Co., Bristol. 


This little book disclaims in the preface any 
professional pretensions, but nevertheless con- 
tains the latest information on its peculiar sub- 
ject. The most eminent engineers have contri- 
buted to its pages, and with their aid the author 
has given, in a very readable form, all that he 
professes to do—full particulars of the most 
remarkable bridges of the world. 

A leading position is of course given to the 
recently completed Clifton Bridge, which is 
copiously illustrated by plans and sections. This 
remarkable bridge—700 feet in span, and 250 
above the water—is most minutely described; 
and this portion of the book may evidently be 
received with the authority of the engineers, 
Messrs. J. Hawkshaw and W. H. Barlow, who 
have accepted the dedication. The principa 
other structures described are the Menai, Fn- 
bourg, Pesth, Queenston (Canada), Wheeling 


’ 





This is a readable poem, though it is little more 
| than a versified account, in Spenserian stanzas, 
of the life of the “ grandest and most romantic 
character,” as Dr. Stanley says, Israel ever pro- 
duced; whose history Krummacher has given 
the world in vivid prose, and Mendelssohn has 
immortalised in an oratorio whose music will 
bear comparison with the noblest compositions 
of Handel. Mr. Moon has chosen a theme that 
| ought to call forth the highest poetical faculties, 
| but his appear to linger only on the threshold 

of his subject; nevertheless, the poem has the 


rtion of ° . * 
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| So numerous are the books for children which, 
during the last two or three months, have come 
into our hands, that we have found it impossible 
to supply the demand made on our columns, 
except by a very brief notice; and, indeed 
many of these works do not call for anything 
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HR Dante ALIGHTIERI. 

lr lerza Rima by Joun Day- 

MAN, M.A., Rector of Skelton, Cumber- 

land ; and formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi 

College, Oxford. Published by LONGMANS, 
& Co., London. : 
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Su h a structure he certainly has 
and it stamps his work throughout with 
image which he had proposed to himself as 
snax. Consequently, any version in any 


and is sent out into the world with such adven- 
titious aids as good printing, toned paper, and 
a handsome binding may give it. 


Stories TOLD To A CuILp. 
“Studies for Stories.” 
StranHan, London. 


By the Author of 
Published by A. 


beyond. “Stories told to a Child” will, we 
have no doubt, hold its own among its contem- 
poraries. The tales are simple, will amuse 
their juvenile readers, and they point a good 
moral. } 

several, are better in design than engraving. 


Tue British Workman. 
VIEW. 
London. 


Banp or Hore Re- 


These two well-conducted publications claim 
Pay meen notice from every reviewer, if only 
whom they are especially addressed. Both take 
a high moral and religious tone; they enforce 
and in the most pleasing and instructive way, 
the duty of both old and young to his God, his 
neighbour, and himself; while the illustra- 
tions that ornament almost every page are of an 
order that cannot fail to cultivate the eye, as 
well as to satisfy imagination. mont! 
parts of each periodical for the 
into an appropriate wrapper 
they maintain the excelle ; 
fullest extent, of their pred 


past year, stitched 

are on our table ; 
nt character, in its 
ecessor, 


vam Bs TOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TARLE By 
iveR Wenvet. Hotes. With Tilus- 
trations by J.C. Tuomrson. Published by 
A. Stranan; 8. Low & Co., London 

A series of papers origi i 
ginally od i D 
proeng d y published in the 
worthy to reappear in a collected form, for they 
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y Magazine, but which are quite | 


The illustrations, of which there are | 


Published by 8. W. PARTRIDGE, | 


good they effect among the classes to | 


The monthly | 


(U.S.), Niagara, and Lambeth bridges. The 
book concludes with a few remarks on the 
sent position of suspension bridge engineering, 
from which we cannot quote for want of room, 
but will only state that “an eminent British 
engineer” has considered spans of 5,000 feet, or 
nearly a mile, not impossible upon the principle 
of suspension, and given actual calculations for 
such a bridge of 3,000 feet span, to connect 
Liverpool and Birkenhead. The author himself 
recommends a combination of the suspension 
and tubular principles for bridges of large span, 
and evidently believes that by this means rail- 
way and other communication will be effected 
across distances hitherto considered imprac- 
ticable. ai 

We will only add that the book is illustrated 
with eight views of various bridges, and 
perused with interest by both professional and 
unprofessional readers. 





Tue Avrocrarnic Mrrror. Vol. Il. Pub- 
lished at 13, Burleigh Street, London. 


Though the pages of this volume have been 
somewhat reduced in size—to render the book 
rather less cumbersome than its predecessors, 
which were noticed by us as they appeared—its 
contents are as ponte as those of the others, 
and are quite as full of interest. Indeed, we 
are somewhat surprised at the large mass. 
autographic letters, &c., written by celebrities 
of ages past and present, which the conductors 
of the publication manage to get at 
of. The volume opens with the signatures 
George III. and Queen Victoria, and closes 
with letters from the hands of Augustine Brohan 
and Pauline Virginie Déjazet, distin 
French actresses. Between the first am th 
pages we find a host of names of which the 
world has heard something that entitles them 
to distinction. But a very attractive pee 
the volume to us is the variety of sketches, bY 
artists of more or less repute, which are ox 
duced ; altogether the “ Autographic Mirror 

a work which may well serve to interest any 
intelligent family or social gathering. 























HANDLOOM CARPETS. 


GOODE, GAINSFORD, & CO,’S 


ORIGINAL AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 


HANDLOOM, BRUSSELS, 
WILTON CARPETS. 


For Excellence of Quality and Durability in Wear, Handloom Carpets have a Peculiar Advantage over 
those Manufactured by Powerloom. 











TURKEY, AXMINSTER, AND AUBUSSON 
CARPETS. 


FLOORCLOTHS AND KAMPTULICONS. 








: New Fabrics for Curtains, &c., of British and 
Foreign Manufacture. 


I 


UPHOLSTERERS, CABINET-MAKERS. 














SUPERIOR BEDDING, BEDSTEADS, AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 


ARRANGED IN 


SPACIOUS SHOW ROOMS. 
BRASS & IRON BEDSTEADS, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION & SIZE. 
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'SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO- PLATE 


IS A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’S NICKEL, 


metal amalgam chemical and scientific principles, almost to the purity and whiteness of Silver, which renders it, 
' pom oar eh the best article that can be produced; while the fact of twenty years’ wear is ample proof of its dunt, _—_ 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY. RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK 


EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE AS IN SILVER. 
OLD GOODS RE-PLATED ATA TO NEW. 
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SIDE DISHES, WITH LOOSE 


Forming the Set of 8, 
From £6 15s. to £12 12s. 


FISH KNIVES AND FORKS, in Cases, 
From 12s. 6d. to 40s. ° ~~ 


DESSERT KNIVES AND FORKS, in Cases of 12 pairs, 
From £2 2s. to £5. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


MESSRS. SLACK have been celebrated Firry Ysrs for the superior manufacture of their Cutlery. 
IVORY KNIVES, BEST QUALITY, BALANCE HANDLE: 


TABLE, 16s., 20s., 22s. DESSERT, 1ls., 14s., and 15s. 6d. per dozen, 
Warranted not to come loose in the Handle. * CRUET FRAME 


DISH COVERS, SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, £8 8s., £12 12s., and £15 12s. 








. BEST BLOCK TIN DISH COVERS. 
EGG FRAMES, Raised i 
£1 18s. 6d. to £3 10s. Queen’ 5 Pattern “= . “8 " 0 x 
Silver Pattern do. 2 ° 0 “CAKE BASKETS. 
30s. to 63s. 


SLACK’S IRONMONGERY- WAREHOUSE. 


Families Furnishing are solicited to inspect their exte 
every requisite in Furnishing wend coh frou ii terete eee Fire Irons, Paper and Japan Tea Trays, Patent Dish Covers, Tea U muta 


consistent with quality, will fully convince purchasers of the advantac ges of edited ton their Eetlohment. a ee se 





~ 


a d, s. d. 








Black Fenders . . 3 6 to 6 0 A ae prrs = . a ts wn 

Bronzed Fenders .10 0,,30 0 SSpmpnussssssasalll(sss.: , . GE Parlour Fire Irons. eal 

Bright Steel . . . 65 0,,100°0 ; ie : RIB 6 os obs Drawing Room do. 1Ow 7 

Bed Room Fire Irons 3 9,, 7 0 ' as Se onan P Improved Coal Boxes 6 9 » ~ 
af M 


: ithe bed, Copper Tea Kettles 66, 99 
KITCHEN SETS—lst Size, £3 Os, 84.; Medium § Size, pe: 1s. 1d: Largo Size, £94 1 


ORDERS ABOVE ENT mar 
not 7 lL, CARRIAGE FREE, AND PACKED WITHOUT CHARGE: — 


RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK 


336, STRAND, OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 
Rs ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS. 














